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A DARTMOOR PRISON LYRIC. 


Let the past contain the past, 
God has proved my friend at last; 
Through my window bars I see 
Heaven and Earth’s immensity, 
Watch the stars that with a bound 
Answer to the angel-sound, 
And give light lest earth’s last child 
Like the first should be beguiled; 
Here to me in wind and rain 
God has made His music plain, 
Writ His purpose on the hills, 
Sent it dancing down the rills, 
And o’er every leaf of grass 
Bade a living beauty pass: 
Now the miracle is wrought; 
I am His in faith and thought; 
There has breathed on me a breath 
From beyond the doors of death; 
I am free, and free remain, 
Though the nets of law constrain 
My intimidated flesh 
Within their nefarious mesh: ° 
Unto me grown wise and bold, 
Gaol is but a gossamer hold, 
Which, at whispered magic word 
Breaks, and leaves the spirit-bird 
Free, upon the plains of air, 
To fly and carol everywhere; 
Man-immured and God-redeemed, 
I grow wiser than I dreamed 
Man could be, the while he trod 
This dark labyrinth to God. 

Oliver Davies. 


A SONG. 


What have you done with the dream I 
’ brought you 

Late last night at the fall of the dew? 

Over the brink of the world I sought 
you 

And never paused and came to you. 
A dream of golden and purple feather, 
Let us follow its flight together: 
The fairest dream that ever spread 

In the moonlight shining wings; 
It perched in the blossom overhead 

Of the apple tree where my soul sings, 
Sings of you. It came, it came. 


When through the dark no least star 
shone; 


A Dartmoor Prison Lyric—Evanescence. 





I knew not if ’twas star or bird or flame 
But stretched my hand out and it 
perched thereon. 
Sweet, sweet, ah sweet!— 
See how its pinions glisten! 
All love, all joy is in their beat, 
And in their sultry plumage. Listen 
To its enchanting strain! 
Like sorrow turned to laughter; 
Like the sound of rain 
Falling in desert places or 
Delight no weariness comes after, 
Long waited for 
Which still renews itself again. 
Margaret Sackville. 


SPRING LURE. 


Far off and faint I hear the pipes of Pan 
Across the wooded hills, 
Down in the valley where the daffodils, 
Nodding their golden heads beside 
the stream, 
All in the moonlight dream. 


O, listen, listen to the pipes of Pan! 
And now the young lambs cry, 
For they have heard the music wander 
by 
Their fold, and long to follow, far 
away 
In fairer meads to play. 


My heart is answering the lure of Pan! 

O wooded hills! O vale! 

I follow, follow till the stars shall pale; 

Knowing he will elude me as of old, 

Slip through the doors of gold 

That men call morning, yet I follow 
still 

The wild sweet piping o’er the moonlit 
hill. 


Mary Trevorian. 
Chambers’s Journal. 


EVANESCENCE. 


Even as the beads of evening dew that © 
lie 
Upon the morning-glory through the 
night, 
And vanish ere the fading of the flower 
With the day’s dawning: 
Such is human life! 
Minamoto no Jun. 














The Unity of France. 
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THE UNITY OF FRANCE.* 


We are all of one mind in admiring 
and often with an admiration bordering 
upon amazement, the magnificent tem- 
per in which the heroic French nation 
has faced its stupendous hour of trial. 
But there is a danger that the nature of 
the national fortitude should be mis- 
apprehended in this country, and as a 
fact much has been hastily said on this 
subject in the English press which is 
not founded on a close study of recent 
history. From every point of view it is 
unjust and unseemly to proclaim our 
surprise at the heroism of the French, 
and to assume that the calm of the 
population, and its confidence, and its 
unity, are due to a sudden miracle super- 
naturally brought about by the act of 
mobilization in August, 1914. To as- 
sert this, and to talk, as too many 
English publicists have done, of a 
New France, created at the moment of 
the declaration of war on purpose to 
resist the advances of Germany, is not 
merely, in our opinion, to state a matter 
of history incorrectly, but it is to do a 
grave injustice to the intelligent evolu- 
tion of French sentiment. The France 
which is now so gallantly fighting with 
us and with the rest of the Allies to 
prevent the triumph of Teutonic evil is 
simply the France which has long been 
in preparation for a life-struggle with 
the powers of darkness. 

Those who detested France and had 
every spiritual and material reason for 
depreciating her values continued to 
repeat, with nauseous iteration, that 
she was in full decadence, and that her 

*1. “La Patrie en Danger.’’ Par Gustave 
Herve. a ee des Ouvrages 


Documen: 
2. “L’Ame Deane et la Guerre: L’Union 
Sacree.’’ Par — Barres. Paris: Emile- 


‘aul 
3. “Contre les Barbares Gale t9t8). ‘i 
LF a Margueritte. Paris: E. Flammarion. 


td ’ Par Andre Suares. Paris: 
Emile-Paul ‘reres. 1915. 
5 “Enquete sur la Jeun La Revue 
— omadaire.”’ vag A Librairie lon. 1912. 
Paris pendant uerre.”” Par Fer- 
want Laudet. Po paris: Borsin et Cie. 1915. 


race was eaten out:to the core by the 
white ants of social disorder. The dis- 
putes of radicals and moderates, of 
socialists and reactionaries, of anti- 
militarists and clericals, were pointed 
to with glee as the evidences of ethical 
chaos in a bewildered people, and events 
like the Caillaux trial and its result sad- 
dened the best friends of France as 
much as they were exulted over in 
Berlin. What has not been understood 
has been the superficial character of 
these symptoms. The pretended levity 
of Paris was all on the surface, and even 
there, if the exotic elements were 
eliminated and the action of the parasitic 
population removed, there was little 
for a formalist to condemn or even 
reprove. What in the charming gaiety 
of the French might seem, in face of the 
most painful contingencies of the 
moment, to be frivolous, was thrown — 
like a gauze veil over the harsher lines 
of life. This complaint of the levity of 
France is one of the poorest excuses 
which dulness can make for its own 
want of amiability. No one has put 
the matter more vividly than Voltaire 
when he says: ‘“‘Il me semble que la 
vertu, l’étude et la gaieté sont trois 
scours qu’il ne faut point séparer.” 
For our own part, so far from reproach- 
ing France with her frivolity, we 
should be inclined to regret the in- 
creasing seriousness of the national 
countenance, which of late years has 
seemed less and less ready to break out 
into those ripples of laughter which 
have always fascinated the nations. 
Yet, if France has of late laughed less, 
her smile has on occasion been more 
beautiful than ever. 

There is more reason in the objection 
that has of recent years been brought 
against the French people for an ap- 
parent want of internal harmony and 
evenness in its treatment of political 
and social aims. In the ardent strug- 
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The Unity 


gles of French thought during the last 
two decades, it has, indeed, been some- 
times difficult to trace that continuity 
of purpose which should be the aim of 
public life. The constant disturbances, 
the angry wranglings, the battles royal 
between Labor and the Army, the 
Church -and the Republic—these have 
often, we admit, been depressing to 
those of us who have loved France 
best. It is very difficult for eyes that 
watch, however benevolently, another 
nation from a distance, to avoid mis- 
apprehension of developments which 
are unfamiliar in their kind. But re- 
flection will persuade us that even the 
social agitations which have so often 
bewildered us in recent French politics 
were founded on generous instincts. 
They were conducted in the interest, 
often no doubt in the mistaken and 
even the perverted interest, of equity 
and justice. They were exasperating 
in their form, and they led to deplorable 
episodes, but in their essence they were 
not ignoble. At the basis even of their 
irregularities, it was always possible to 
trace a zeal for first principles and the 
universal rights of man, no less than 
for the emancipation of intelligence 
and for the progress of civilization. 
Even the crisis.of Dreyfusism, which 
saddened and bewildered the rest of 
the world, and in some of its features 
presented an aspect of unrelieved 
distress, even this melancholy affair 
revealed marvelous examples of high 
civic courage. It is not too much to 
say that after all these years it is the 
intrepidity of the combatants, far 
more than their confused and squalid 
struggle, which remains vivid to us 
when we look back on the dismal swamp 
of Dreyfusism. 

We do well, therefore, to protest 
against this talk of a New France, 
- risen, like a phoenix out of the funeral 
pyre of the old, for the instant purpose 
of combating the arrogance of Prussia. 
The France of today is splendid, but 


of France. 


her effort is not miraculous; it has 
long been prepared for by the elements 
of her ancient and continuous civiliza- 
tion. Those who watched the nation 
closely before the outbreak of this war 
have no cause for surprise, though much 
for gratulation and thankfulness, in the 
evolution of national character; it is 
welcome, but it is no more than we 
expected. For fifteen years past, it 
has been impossible for an unprejudiced 
and perspicacious observer to fail to see 
that France has been gathering her 
moral forces together, simplifying her 
political attitude, preparing: without 
haste for concerted action. The super- 
ficial agitations in the social life of 
the country have been vastly exag- 
gerated and seriously misunderstood 
by foreign observers. It is evident 
that in Germany, with the brutal 
superficiality of a race equally hostile 
and unimaginative, they were seized 
upon with alacrity and grotesquely over- 
estimated. It seems important to meet 
the calumnies of foes and the bewil- 
derment of friends by a statement of the 
unbroken essential tradition of France. 

The importance of cultivating an 
intellectual and moral unity in the 
thought of France was insisted upon by 
Renan on his entrance into the French 
Academy so long ago as thirty-six 
years. In his beautiful ‘Discours de 
Réception”’ (April 3, 1879) Renan said 
to the Academicians “Oi est donc 
votre unité, Messieurs? Elle est dans 
VYamour de la vérité.”” He dwelt, in 
language which has singularly the 
accent of today, upon the radical error 
of Teutonism. His words deserve to be 
recalled to memory, so strikingly do they 
foreshadow the moral stigma, which 
events have fastened upon Germany. 
Renan said, while entreating the Acade- 
micians to support and to unify the 
ancient and beautiful culture of their 
own race: 

Vous vous inquiétez peu d’entendre 
annoncer pompeusement |’avénement 
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de ce qu’on appelle une autre Kultur, 
qui sera pauvre du talent. Vous vous 
défiez d’une Kultur qui ne rend l'homme 
ni plus aimable ni meilleur. Je crains 
fort que des races, bien sérieuses sans 
doute, puisqu’elles nous reprochent 
notre légéreté, n’éprouvent quelque 
mécompte dans |l’espérance qu’elles ont 
de gagner la faveur du monde par de 
tout autres procédés que ceux qui ont 
réussi jusqu’ici. Une science pédan- 
tesque en sa solitude, une haute société 
sans é6clat, une noblesse sans esprit, des 
gentilhommes sans politesse, ne dé- 
tréneront pas, je crois, de sitét, le 
souvenir de cette vieille société francaise, 
si brillante, si polie, si jalouse de plaire. 

Nothing could be more pointed, while 
the reproach is pressed in the great 
writer’s best style of prelatical irony, 
and the only objection to it is that the 
arrow is too delicate to pierce the thick 
hide of the Boches. But here we have 
a Frenchman of genius, so long ago as 
1879, coming forward as what M. Paul 
Margueritte, in a fine phrase, calls 
“le champion de |’Esprit contre la 
Bestialité armée.” It was a reminder 
to France that she had not lost the 
attention of the world, and could only 
lose it if, by frittering away her genius 
in internal dissensions, she forgot to 
preserve the tradition of her intellec- 
tual and moral greatness. Renan urged 
the France of his day, the France of 
thirty-six years ago, not to be in- 
timidated by the truculence of her 
eastern rival, not to endeavor to com- 
pete with her mechanical and material 
culture, but to cling to all that was 
refined, sympathetic, and inspiring in 
the unbroken tradition of the ancient 
genius of France. 

Those who have watched a little 
closely the movement of affairs in 
France cannot but have observed the 
increasing tendency towards energy of 
action among young men. There has 
been a steady development in this 
direction. The French, whose life had 
tended to run in very conventional 
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channels of practical movement, have 
enlarged their borders in every direction 
that leads to individual activity. The 
cultivation of games, which took a 
strong upward line from the year 1900 
onwards, has proceeded so rapidly and 
so uniformly that when the war broke 
out last year there was scarcely a coun- 
try village which did not possess its 
clubs of football and tennis. Cricket 
has continued to be a mystery not to be 
penetrated by the Gallic mind, but the 
other physical exercises—and with the 
addition of much more horse-riding and 
fencing than are customary at present 
in this country—have extended their 
influence over the mind as well as the 
body of young France to a degree which 
must not be underrated. Games played 
with energy and spirit extend the sen- 
timent of responsibility, and it is 
obvious that in this sphere they have 
had a directly beneficial effect upon 
French character, the defect of young 
France at the close of the nineteenth 
century having evidently been its in- 
ability, or lack of opportunity, to 
assert initiative in conduct. One of 
the earliest advocates of football re- 
marked, with a pleasing naiveté, ‘‘ Les 
fautes commises se paient directement, 
soit par une chute, soit par la perte de 
la partie ou de l’assaut engagé. Il 
en va de méme dans la pratique des 
affaires: une erreur d’exécution en- 
tranie pour son auteur un préjudice 
direct.”’” It is not too much to say 
that the liberty of action which young 
Frenchmen have insisted upon since 
the opening of the present century has 
had an extraordinary effect on their 
ability tc form a rapid and firm decision. 

In our opinion it was the erisis of 1911 
which enabled the French to take ad- 
vantage of all the reviving energy of 
their race and tradition. The country 
had arrived at a point when ail depended 
upon a shock to its nervous system. 
Agadir came, and it pulled the whole 
youth of France together in a sudden 
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splendid unity of purpose. The writer 
of these lines asks to be forgiven if he 
refreshes his memory by turning to 
notes which he made at that moment. 
From a Paris, somnolent in the gloom 
of August, and inhabited apparently 
only by a population of Germans and 
Americans, from Paris slumbering in a 
haze of cosmopolitan indifference and 
representative of nothing at all, he 
came to a beautiful house in the heart of 
Burgundy, a hospitable house of great 
antiquity, shadowed, as by a rock in 
Palestine, by the bulk of a famous ba- 
silica. Here was France indeed, without 
the least admixture of the tourist or the 
restaurant, the brasserie transferred 
from Berlin or the bar that pretended to 
be in New York. Here were gathered, 
in various generations, a group of people 
representing, in contrast and in har- 
mony, the sentiments of French in- 
telligence. If I may complete my in- 
discretion, I will name, as those who 
led the delightful revels, two men whose 
influence on younger minds has asserted 
itself through the length and breadth of 
France, my admirable friends, M. Paul 
Desjardins and the resuscitator of the 
medieval ‘‘Tristram and Iseult,’’ M. 
Joseph Bédier. 

There was something theatrical in the 
suddenness with which, in the midst 
of our enchanted talks under the 
spreading branches of another ‘‘Tree of 
Taine,” there fell upon the studious 
company there assembled news of the 
German aggression in Morocco. Sud- 
denly the unfamiliar name of Agadir 
appeared before us, a sinister inscrip- 
tion written right across the north- 
eastern sky. For a little while, it will 
be remembered, war seemed imminent, 
at all events it seemed soto us in that 
burning silence. And now, it was of 
the deepest interest to me to feel the 
pulse, as it were, of the Frenchmen 
round me, elderly, middle-aged and 
young, and so to judge of their temper. 
With held breath, questioning and 
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listening, I seemed privileged to apply my 
ear to the actual auscultation of a 
fragment of the heart of France. In 
the echoes of talk whick I took down 
at that moment, I find the keynote of 
“calmness” prominent. A_ certain 
idealism which lies a little below the 
surface of every thinking Frenchman 
was brought up to light by the shock, 
and lay there ready to meet without 
undue agitation whatever the next 
weeks or days might bring forth. There 
was no boasting; that was particularly 
notable to one who could remember the 
shouts of “A Berlin!” in 1870. There 
was anxious but not undignified inquiry 
put to the solitary Englishman, “Will 
England be with us?’ to which in his 
ignorance he could only reply ‘‘I hope 
so and I think so.”’ 

Very vivid in my memory is a walk 
on one afternoon of that week of sus- 
pense, a walk taken in the Cuyp-like 
golden atmosphere of the illimitable 
stubble-fields of the Yonne, in going, 
without an aim, in returning, with the », 
vast church, like a ship at sea, towering 
on the horizon for a goal. My com- 
panion, one of the wisest of men, spoke 
gravely, almost fatalistically, of the 
immediate future. He mourned the 
nonchalance and negligence of the 
official class, the bureaucracy of France, 
so little alive to the great movements of 
the age. He lamented the passion for 
cities, the polimania, which drained the 
country districts of their richest blood. 
But his own faith was staunch and well- 
grounded; he was persuaded that the 
crisis would awaken a universality of 
patriotism, a flood in which all the 
social scum would disappear, as before 
astream of wholesome waters. And he 
said, with a stoic reserve, ‘If we are 
doomed to disappear before the bar- 
barian, we can at least die with dig- 
nity, fighting to the last, and—surely, 
surely!—without the disgrace of in- 
ternal dissension and private reproach.” 
As we came near to our home, and the 
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western light flashed in the windows of 
our great abbey-church, which might 
have been the symbol of the unshaken 
State, the diapason of our talk closed 
full on the notion of Union,—France 
drawn together in the battle for exis- 
tence along a serried line of consistent 
defense. 

That particular cloud, as everyone 
knows, evaporated and left the sky of 
Europe comparatively clear. But the 
lesson of Agadir was not forgotten. It 
made itself felt in many ways through- 
out the year 1912, when a change in 
the general tone of the press could 
scarcely fail to. be observed. One very 
curious phenomenon was the reaction 
against the excess of intellectualism, 
which, it is now easy to see, had been a 
main cause working towards the divi- 
sion of French thought into warring 
camps. It was now that a leader of the 
old school exclaimed ‘‘La réaction est 
trés forte, plus forte que je n’aurais 
cru, contre Auguste Comte, Taine et 
Renan,”’ and this because those eminent 
oracles of a preceding generation had 
underrated the value of composite 
energy, and had encouraged too un- 
stintedly the freedom of individual 
enterprise. Very remarkably there be- 
gan to assert itself among the intelligent 
youth of France a new kind of abnega- 
tion, which prompted them to resign 
what had seemed their most valued 
privilege, the right to pursue abstract 
speculation to its utmost limits. It 
was now that M. Maurice Barrés 
dared to exclaim ‘‘La raison, quelle 
pauvre petite chose 4 la surface de 
nous-mémes,”’ and that a prophet still 
less expected, M. Paul Bourget, found 
it possible to declare that ‘‘L’intel- 
lectualisme, c’est la forme la plus dan- 
gereuse de Il’individualisme.”” It was 
at this time in the summer of 1912, 
that the ‘‘Enquéte sur la Jeunesse”’ of 
the Revue Hebdomadaire revealed so 
remarkable a consensus of opinion that 
duty, without distinction of party, 
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must be the watchword of all that was 
youthful and vigorous in the effort of 
France. 

A year later than the Agadir incident, 
one of the soundest and wisest minds of 
the elder generation, one which had for 
more than one generation been brought 
singularly close to the consciences of 
the young, summed up the evidences 
which he saw before him of the condi- 
tion of France. I quote these elo- 
quent words of M. Emile Faguet (in 
July 1912), because their existence 
refutes, as well as any document could, 
the fallacy of a New France, arisen 
without previous warning, at the shock 
of August 1914. He wrote: 

Il ressort que la génération qui suit— 
d’assez loin—celle des hommes de mon 
age (M. Faguet was born in 1847) 
est é6nergique, sainement passionnée, 
curieuse, chercheuse, inventeuse et 
é6prise d’action; qu’elle va de l’avant 
sans é6tourderie, ni témérité, mais avec 
un trés bel élan d’espérance et de foi; 
qu’elle ne dissimule ni les dangers qui 
nous menacent, ni les défauts nation- 
aux, ces autres dangers, ni la grandeur 
de la tache qu’elle a devant elle ou 
plutét & laquelle elle a déja mis la main; 
mais qu’elle n’est qu’excitée par ces 
dangers et ces difficultés et que, sans le 
chercher avec un dilettantisme puéril, 
elle accepte de tout son coeur de vivre 
dangereusement. 


We believe that the opinion expressed 
in these eloquent words was eminently 
just, and we insist upon this in defiance 
of much that in the intervening months 
occurred to sadden and perplex the 
lovers of France. We are convinced 
that, in direct contradiction to the 
squalid evidences of things said and 
done, and of much dirty linen washed in 
public by the newspapers, there was a 
wide and essential resuscitation of in- 
telligence, activity, and probity through- 
out all classes of French society, and 
that it was this which made preparation 
for the wonderful manifestation in the 
face of the enemy. What was, how- 
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ever, emphatically lacking in this 
advance of national energy was pre- 
cisely unity. It must frankly be 
acknowledged that over the surface of 
the energy of France there was lacking 
this enamel of a definite common pur- 
pose. This absence of national unison 
was particularly formidable in matters 
of religion and of labor. 

No doubt, in looking back over the 
past four or five years, the most menac- 
ing phenomenon in French social life 
has been the apparent triumph of anti- 
militarism. This had become a leading 
principle in that system of ‘‘solidarité 
ouvriére’’ from which so much future 
prosperity was expected. There had 
grown up a strange tradition that to 
suppress the army was to suppress the 
greatest of the enemies of the human 
race, international war. This found 
expression in axioms which a few months 
have proved ridiculous, but which were 
accepted with solemnity and approval. 
It is hardly conceivable that so recently 
as 1912 a leader of labor in France 
could enunciate, with the loud appro- 
bation of his audience, the formula 
‘*Puisque les gens qui s’égorgent sont 
des soldats, pour qu’on ne s’égorge 
plus, il faut qu’il n’y ait plus de soldats!’’ 
The socialist dream of a universal 
strike against war was developed in the 
revolutionary newspaper, ‘“‘La Guerre 
Sociale,” by M. Gustave :Hervé, who, 
with the courage of a fanatic, was 
ready to affront derision, imprisonment, 
and even the menace of death in support 
of his views. According to the large 
school of labor of which M. Hervé 
was the mouthpiece, the only practical 
method of preventing war was to in- 
timidate governments, and force them 
to settle their quarrels peaceably, by 
declaring a general strike and insur- 
rection immediately upon any threat 
of hostilities. When it became evident 
to the rulers of France that it was nec- 
essary, if the existence of the country 
was to be maintained, to be prepared to 
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resist the redoubtable enemy on tho 
Eastern frontier, the attitude of ‘‘la 
solidarité ouvriére’’ on this question 
of a war-strike became the most per- 
turbing of problems. 

If the working classes of France 
had carried out their scheme—and it is 
perhaps little remembered that it was 
not until the 29th of July, 1914, in 
connection with the proposed mass 
meeting of the Confédération Générale 
du Travail, that the syndicalist leaders 
abandoned their plan for a huge revolu- 
tionary strike—-it is as certain as any- 
‘thing can be that France would have 
been helpless against the attack of the 
invader. Fortunately, the brain which 
had formulated the scheme was the 
first to be convinced of its futility. M. 
Gustave Hervé, of whom many hard 
things have been said, is before all else 
a sincere and reasonable man; even in 
his violence he pauses to consider his 
logical position; and he has the real 
intellectual courage which admits its 
own mistakes. The antimilitarist 
movement, of such exceeding peril to 
the heart of France, began about 1906, 
and M. Hervé put himself at the head 
of it. ‘‘Plutét Vinsurrection que la 
guerre’’ was voted almost unanimously 
at a great meeting in Nancy, and the 
Germans, hard by, rubbed their hands 
silently in exultation. Ingenious ar- 
rangements were proposed and ac- 
cepted by the French labor leaders for 
rapid action to paralyze the mobiliza- 
tion of the army if France were to 
deliver an ultimatum to a foreign power. 

It is not conceivable that any large 
number of French artisans would have 
lent themselves in serious earnest to so 
treacherous and contemptible a man- 
ceuvre. But there was great danger in 
the state of mind revealed by the mere 
academic discussion of such a scheme. 
It was quite enough to disturb the con- 
sciences and weaken the energies of 
tens of thousands of workmen. For- 
tunately, it was the fiery candor of 
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M. Gustave Hervé himself which pro- 
vided an antidote for the poison which 
he had distributed. Of course, the 
whole efficiency of the general strike 
project depended upon its being loyally 
carried out by the socialists of other 
nations. The French proletariat was 
to shake hands with German labor over 
the vainly-raging guns and helmets of 
a couple of paralyzed War Offices. But 
M. Hervé, with a subtlety which his 
feverish temper would hardly have led 
us to expect, was watching the attitude 
and weighing the words of the German 
“comrades” at the international con- 
gresses. In 1912 he became privately 
convinced of their absolute hypocrisy, 
and in spite of all their assurances of 
confraternity he perceived that they 
meant to betray the cause of socialism 
at the last moment in the interests of 
their master’s imperial policy. He 
perceived that their dream was to im- 
pose on the conquered nations of the 
rest of Europe the peculiar socialistic 
theories of Germany. We may re- 
flect, with what philosophy we can, on 
the revelations which reach us from 
every point of the degree to which the 
individual conscience of the German 
citizen has allowed itself to grow honey- 
combed with perfidy. 

A highly theatrical incident was the 
murder of Jauras, on the 31st of July. 
He was killed by a crazy fanatic at the 
very moment when he had returned 
frorn a visit to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, to whom he had gone to entreat 
him to beg Russia to make a last effort 
at conciliation in order to avoid the 
horror of a great war. He argued that 
it was better to break off the alliance 


with Russia than to engage France in | 


such a struggle. The position of 
Jaurés at the head of the socialists of 
the country gave a peculiar significance 
to this stupid crime, and for a moment 
the universal question was, would his 
supporters revenge his death by some 
violently unpatriotic act? But France 
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was too sober, too perspicacious, for 
such folly. It became apparent at 
once that the death of Jaurés would 
change in no degree the political unison 
of parties. The ‘‘Guerre Sociale” ex- 
pressed the universal opinion when it 
said next morning, ‘‘Jaurés has failed 
to secure peace; it is for us at least to 
secure the country from invasion.” 
That night mobilization began all over 
the face of France, and not a socialist or 
syndicalist voice was raised to interrupt 
it. Next day, in spite of his years and 
his infirmities, M. Gustave Hervé, the 
arch-antimilitarist, put his own services 
unreservedly at the disposal of the 
country in an eloquent open letter to 
the Minister of War. 

What sealed the peace of parties at 
this thrilling moment, and testified to 
the greatness of the national sentiment, 
was the attitude of the body which had 
stood at the opposite extreme of the 
political line, and had fought with 
ceaseless energy against the inroads of 
socialism. On the Ist of August, M. 
Maurice Barrés, the president of the 
League of Patriots, wrote a letter to 
Mademoiselle Jaurés, in which he 
spoke of the murder of her father the 
night before as having cemented all 
French hearts in union. His words 
will be remembered in history, for their 
echoes were far-reaching: ‘‘L’union est 
déja faite de tous les Frangais’’; this is 
the “‘union sacrée’’ which has reigned 
ever since, and has created in France 
that magnificent tund of fortitude and 
steady hope which makes her the 
wonder and envy of the world. The 
principle of unity was gained, and it is 
therefore of lesser importance to note 
that the original enthusiasm was too 
brilliant not to be a little tarnished by 
time. Already in October 1914 the 
strain was making itself felt about the 
clerical question. The Ligue des Patri- 
otes fretted under the yoke which bound 
it to its profane neighbors. Already 
M. Maurice Barras could not resist the 
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temptation to announce that if France 
was to be victorious it must be under the 
banner of St. Vincent de Paul, of St. 
Louis, of Pascal. Already M. Gustave 
Hervé recalled the merits of Vol- 
taire, of Diderot, of Kléber, of De- 
saix; and murmured his horror of an 
“envahissement catholique.’’ It was 
the old, old story, and much to be de- 
plored; but these differences were on 
the surface, and it was too late for there 
to be any fear that they could disturb 
the depths of the holy union of French- 
men. The transient affectation of anti- 
militarism had faded away like a wisp 
of vapor in the glare of national peril. 

All this was not a new revelation. It 
was the inevitable result of the long 
training which the French spirit had 
undergone, and in particular of the 
awakening of the national -conscience 
which followed the crisis of 1911. If it 
be not thought too extravagant, I 
would venture to suggest, as in some 
degree an inspiring cause, the growing 
admiration which attended the memory 
of that noble woman, Eugénie de 
Guérin, who, tor half a century after 
her death in 1848, was scarcely known in 
France, but whose memory, since the 
opening of the twentieth century, has 
been more and more widely cultivated. 
The influence of such a character as 
hers, when it is found to contain the 
mysterious quality of arresting the 
attention of posterity, is capable of 
being far more extensive than we readily 
imagine. Eugénie de Guérin, whose 
life was the most monotonous and 
secluded, the most humble and self- 
abnegating which can be conceived, 
has nevertheless by sheer force of char- 
acter and appropriateness to the oc- 
casion, become a sort of intellectual and 
moral Jeanne d’Arc to the latest genera- 
tion in France. They find in her 
exactly the qualities which adorn and 
protect the virility of the French nation 
today. Her courage, her faith, her 
reverence, her intensity of love for the 
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fatherland, her passion for domesticity: 
and her sense of the dignity of a rural 
round of duties, point her out as a 
guardian saint of France. No one has 
with a more tender generosity insisted 
upon the sublimity of those whom the 
world despises, and upon the genuine 
confraternity of souls. 

There may seem to be something 
fantastic in passing from the shadowy 
figure of Eugénie de Guérin to the solid 
and violent presence of Charles Péguy, 
but no one who examines the signs of 
the times will be shocked at the transi- 
tion. Every great national crisis pro- 
duces, or should produce, a symbol or 
legend which sums up the sentiment of 
the circumstances. A: man ‘who has 
walked on a level.-with his compeers, 
exciting the affection of some, the 
hatred of others, and the complete in- 
difference of the vast majority, suddenly 
becomes, for no very apparent reason, 
the center of an almost-superstitious 
attention. He is what gamblers call a 
luck-piece; his existence seems to be 
bound up with the universal weal; 
nay, even his death may be the sign of 
his redoubled importance. Such a 
mascot France has discovered in the 
person of Péguy, who was killed during 
the battle of the Oureq, at the village 
of Plessis-l’Evéque, near Meaux, on the 
5th of September, 1914. Toa fargreater 
extent than the loss of any other man 
of intellect or art, the death of Péguy 
has affected the spirit of France. A 
legend has grown up around his name, a 
legend which illuminates it like the 
skin-lika in Bulwer’s famous story, 
accompanying the human form and 
transfiguring it with a supernatural 
luminosity. It is necessary that we 
should try to discover why Péguy has 
become a part of the Unity of France. 

He was of peasant race, and his for- 
bears were vine-growers in the Beauce. 
But they fell into great poverty, and 
while his grandmother, who could 
neither read nor write, earned a few 
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pence by taking a farmer’s cows to 
grass, his mother lived by mending old 
chairs and hiring them out to wor- 
shipers in the cathedral of Orleans. 
‘‘Personne mieux que Péguy n’a prati- 
qué la pauvreté,” says his biographer; 
but he was not content to endure its dis- 
advantages. Early he showed remark- 
able aptitude for study, and his career 
in the Ecole Normale was so brilliant, 
that he seemed destined for the chair of a 
professor. But, when he was seven 
years old, while his mother was mending 
her chairs in the cathedral, the boy was 
already dreaming of Jeanne d’Arc, and 
secretly in his heart he never ceased to 
nourish the romantic ambition of 
fighting for France, not with a bayonet, 
fcr he was an antimilitarist socialist, 
but with his brain and his will. He 
“took to writing,” as we say, not, I 
think, because he had a very strong 
vocation, but because this was the 
simplest way in which a young man 
without material advantages could in- 
dent his character: and his conscience 
upon contemporary opinion. From an 
obscure and unimpressive journalist, 
and a poet who rarely did justice to his 
own emotion, Péguy has become one of 
the heroes of French tradition, and the 
center of a legend. It is worth while 
to investigate the reason. 

In 1896, when he was five-and-twenty 
years of age, he published his first book, 
*“*Le mystére de la charité de Jeanne 
d’Arec.” He used to say that he should 
go on writing about Jeanne d’Arc if he 
lived to be a hundred. In this first 
volume, which attracted but a limited 
attention, but is now revived or dis- 
covered in a somewhat unthinking en- 
thusiasm, Péguy exhibits a personal 
sentiment which is widely characteristic 
of France today, but is with great dif- 
ficulty comprehended by an English 
mind. He was what we should call a 
complete sceptic, that is to say he had 
no belief in any of the traditions or 
dogmas of revealed religion. As he 
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grew older, he became more of a believer, 
but always an heretical one. He pro- 
tested that heresy was the life-blood of 
religion, and that faith died in the 
arms of orthodoxy. He was a secular 
mystic, and there was only one point 
upon which he coincided with the rest 
of the religious world, but this happened 
to be of the very essence of Gallic 
faith. He believed, without a shadow 
of incredulity, in the divine mission of 
France as the elder daughter of God 
and sublime mother of the nations, and 
in the indissoluble unity of Frenchmen. 
His design was to carry out in the 
twentieth century the sacred labor of 
Jeanne d’Are. 

In February 1900 Péguy began to 
publish, in a very modest way, a sort 
of periodical miscellany, called ‘‘Les 
Cahiers de la Quinzaine.’”’ In this 
magazine he printed not merely his 
own lucubrations but those of others 
with whom he found himself in more or 
less close sympathy. One among these 
friends was destined to immediate 
celebrity—-M. Romain Rolland, whose 
‘*Jean Christophe’’ began to appear in 
the ‘‘Cahiers.”” By a curious revolu- 
tion of the kaleidoscope, while one of 
these friends has become the symbol of 
patriotism, the other, tormented by the 
oddities of individualism, has lost the 
confidence of all Frenchmen, and is 
fain to live in exile. The contrast is 
remarkable; while M. Rolland, dis- 
tracted by the ingenuities of a too subtle 
imagination, has lost his hold on reality, 
Péguy owes his transcendent fame to 
the fact that, more decidedly than 
perhaps any other man, he determined 
to go straight for general political truth, 
without the smallest concession to 
amour-propre, and understood that, in 
the hugest contingencies, ‘‘ but one thing 
is needful.”’ 

Monsieur André Suarés, who strikes 
one as more ardent than judicious, 
claims for Péguy that he is ‘‘the Carlyle 
of France, infinitely better than the 
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other, more true, more free and more 
human.”” These parallels are some- 
times unlucky, and one wonders with 
which of the writings of the English 
(or Scotch) Carlyle M. Suarés is 
familiar. Carlyle is at present suf- 
fering in this country from a general, 
and it must be said a deserved, un- 
popularity due in great measure to his 
total inability to see the trend of Ger- 
man Kultur. He recommends, with 
lamentation and invective at our blind- 
ness in not accepting it, a tendency 
which has at last been revealed to us in 
all its abominable brutality. Carlyle’s 
writings have become unpalatable to us, 
because we find them running counter to 
our sober experience, and outrageous to 
our national conscience. But in the 
case of Péguy, it is precisely the fact 
that the events of the war have proved 
him to be more completely in harmony 
with the sentiment of France which has 
led to his universal acceptance. More- 
over, whether we disapprove of Carlyle 
or not, he was a writer magnificent in 
exactly the directions where Péguy, 
who lacks conciseness and wanders in- 
to endless repetition, is weak. Both 
writers are austere, both adopt the 
camel’s-hair clothing and the wild 
honey of the desert; each has the 
recklessness of the professional sat- 
irist. But here the parallel ceases. 
With the harshness of Péguy there 
mingles a tenderness unknown to 
Carlyle. 

The poetry of Charles Péguy has 
been so little read in this country 
that we may be permitted to quote 
a sonnet, on Sainte Geneviéve, as 
patron and guardian of Paris, in 
which the temper of his mysticism 
is seen at its best. He is rarely, 
it must be confessed, so concise as 
this: 


Comme elle avait gardé les moutons & 
Nanterre, 

On la mit 4 garder un bien autre trou- 
peau, 
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La plus énorme horde oi le loup et 
lagneau 

Aient jamais confondu leur commune 
misére. 

Et comme elle veillait tous les soirs 
solitaire 

Dans la cour de la ferme ou sur le 
bord de l’eau, 

Du pied du méme saule et du méme 
bouleau 

Elle veille aujourd’hui sur ce monstre 
de pierre. 


Et quand la nuit viendra qui fermera le 
jour, 

C’est elle la caduque et |’antique 
bergére, 

Qui, ramassant Paris et tout son alen- 
tour, 


Conduira d’un pas ferme et d’une 
main légére 

Pour la derniére fois dans la derniérecour 

Le troupeau le plus vaste & la droite 
du pére.”’ ; 


The attitude of Péguy, a satirist, a 
spirit of anger and reproach, yet recog- 
nized in this time of extreme crisis as 
the very symbol of the holy unity of 
France, throws a light upon the whole 
situation. Our claim that what we see 
so magnificently produced before us, 
for the healing of the nations, is not a 
New France, miraculously created, but 
the old France welded together and 
passed through the fire of affliction, is 
not affected by the fact that there are 
now and again breezes in the Chamber, 
or that the newspapers yelp at one 
another, or that the inevitable tongue of 
pessimistic slander wags in Parisian 
drawing-rooms. These are accidents 
on the surface of manners, and they 
only show that time brings, in the long 
suspense, a certain light forgetfulness. 
But some movement of troops, some 
machination of the cunning and treach- 
erous enemy, some reverse of one of the 
Allies, has but to intervene and these 
storms in the conversational teapot are 
forgotten in a moment. and all is 
“‘union sacrée”’ once more. It is very. 
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difficult for a foreigner, unaccustomed 
to the easy persiflage and enchanting 
provocation of French talk, not to be 
deceived into taking seriously what is 
no more than the traditional Gallic 
habit of disputation. 

It is more difficult still to decide 
whether the harmony which now reigns 
through all strata of French society, 
and is a national strength more valid 
than triple walls of brass, whether this 
is or is not to be durable. In other 
words, when victory comes at last, and 
the forces of Teutonic crime are dis- 
armed, will the social grades continue 
to live at home in unity, or shall we see 
break out again the guerilla warfare 
of royalist and republican, of intel- 
lectualist and activist, of socialist and 
reactionary? That, of course, it is 
beyond the power of any prophet to 
decide. Posterity has a most pro- 
voking way of settling matters in such 
@® manner as to contradict the safest 
formulas of the philosophers. But 
we may confidently believe that the 
fortune which has led France through 
so many strident centuries will not 
abandon her in the twentieth. No 
doubt, when the danger is removed, 
the instinct which holds back every 
man from an expression of opinion which 
might offend his neighbor will be re- 
laxed. Somebody has said that French- 
men must argue with one another, to 
pass the time, as an alternative to 
playing chess. But we may be allowed 
to doubt whether, after this prodigious 
lesson, the nation will ever again repeat 
the levity of Boulangism or the bitter- 
ness of the Dreyfus affaire. 

Some things we may vaguely see, 
without presuming upon prophecy. 
Crude antimilitarism has shown it- 
self to be a transient folly, and it will 
be a very long while before that non- 
sense will be repeated. If mutual con- 
fidence between the nations should be 
resumed, new aspirations after universal 
peace may be developed, but they will 
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hardly come in our time. France will 
doubtless feel that, for a couple of 
generations at least, the treacherous 
brute is prowling at her eastern frontier, 
and antimilitarism will be the last 
thing in the world to dream of. The 
fatuous love of the human race first and 
one’s own country next has always been 
a will-o’-the-wisp to lead certain specu- 
lative French minds a dance over the 
swamps. This will be quite absent in 
the future, and the irritation which it 
caused at home will be removed. A 
calm military patriotism, universally 
accepted, will be a source of constant 
practical unity. The events of the pres- 
ent vast war must diffuse throughout 
French society those qualities of ab- 
negation, discipline, and honor on which 
the late M. de Mun laid such stress 
until the very hour of his de- 
parture. 

The name I have just quoted recalls a 
very touching episode in the unity of 
France. It seemed as though the deaths 
of two great opposing leaders of thought 
were necessary to seal in blood the pact 
of parties. We have seen that, at the 
very moment when war broke out, 
Jaurés, the head of the extreme social- 
ists, was murdered; on the 5th of Octo- 
ber, exhausted by his laborious anxiety, 
the Comte de Mun, leader of the 
Catholic party, was found dead in his 
bed. A phrase written next morning 
by the most violent of his opponents 
sheds a flood of light on the temper of 
France. M. Gustave Hervé, celebrat- 
ing M. de Mun in the ‘‘ Guerre Sociale,”’ 
declared, ‘‘Qu’importe qu’il aimait la 
France autrement que nous, et pour 
des raisons opposées, puisqu’il l’aimait 
autant que nous?” At that moment of 
complete national reconciliation, M. 
de Mun was mourned as respectfully 
and even tenderly by the extreme 
socialists, as by those practising royal- 
ist Catholics whom he had courageously 
represented through his long and 
strenuous career. 
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The intellectwal basis upon which 
the splendic unity of France is built 
has no exact parallel elsewhere in the 
world of today. Without derogating 
in the smallest degree from the signal 
merits of our own national system, or of 
that of our other allies, it can hardly be 
questioned by any impartial observer 
that we see in France the riper results of 
a more consistent and a more com- 
plicated civilization than is presented 
by any other country. The French 
possess in a higher degree than their 
neighbors the habit of dealing on broad 
lines with series of abstract ideas. 
Nothing is more striking in conversa- 
tion with very young Frenchmen than 
the enfranchisement of their intelligence 
and their habit of dealing rather with 
general principles than with individual 
cases. This faculty of intelligence has 
had a great deal to do, with the blessed 
unanimity of French opinion, a unanim- 
ity of the highest importance to the 
world in general, since in our sacred 
common resistance to the brutality of 
German arrogance it is the noble 
apostolate of France which leads the 
intelligence of the Allies. And in this 
connection, we may ponder over the 
words spoken by M. Eugéne Lamy at 
the annual public séance of the 
French Academy (25th of November, 
1915): 


Une inspiration plus haute leur révéla 
que les plus décisives paroles deven- 
aient vaines si la France était battue, 
que pour un peuple la source du génie 
national est l’indépendance, que les 
espéces les plus nobles n’enfantent pas 
en captivité, que la race frangaise, sur- 
tout pour étre féconde, a besoin de sa 
spontanéité souveraine. Or, une race 
étrangére prétendait envahir non seule- 
ment notre sol mais notre intelligence, 
soumettre aux déformations de son 
dressage notre autonomie, écraser notre 
génie sous le marteau-pilon de sa culture. 
Ils comprirent que si cette violence les 
emportait, ils n’auraient plus de con- 
tinuateurs. 


of France. 


Continuation! That is the keynote 
of French unity. The spiritual treas- 
ure which has been handed down by an 
unbroken line of ancestors must be 
guarded and transmitted at all hazards 
and in spite of all sacrifices. Few ex- 
pressions have been more widely re- 
peated in France this year than the 
saying attributed to a soldier in the 
trenches, who, at the moment when an 
assault on the enemy was ordered, 
cried out ‘‘Debout les morts!’’ It is 
the dead, the dead of ten centuries of 
vicissitude and glory, who rise at this 
moment to fight with their living 
brethren for their heritage of humanity 
and liberty and light against the dark 
genius of Prussian slavery and tyranny. 
The memory of Valmy is frequently 
invoked in the course of existing affairs, 
and it is a glorious one, but national 
feeling was far more unanimous in 1915 
than it was in 1792, and General 
Joffre has a more majestic task before 
him than fell to the lot of Dumouriez. 
When M. Hervé dines with the Abbé 
Colin, chief of the Catholic party in 
Lorraine; when the ultra-socialists are 
reconciled with M. Briand; when the 
bishops have put the whole of their 
wonderful organization at the service 
of the collection of gold and the sub- 
scriptions to the “Emprunt de la 
Victoire’; when priests are everywhere 
calling for rifles; when the influence of 
M. Bergson and of M. Barrés per- 
meates all intellectual society without 
encountering the smallest hindrance; 
when the ‘‘sans-patrie,”’ as they used 
to be called, exhibit an enthusiasm not 
exceeded by any Bonapartist or Royal- 
ist,—then we may say that the Ger- 
mans, who have blundered in so many 
things, have at least done one thing 
completely: they have soldered together 
in one impenetrable mass the fighting 
energies of France. 

Nor need there be any fear that the 
benefits of national unity will be tran- 
sient, or confined to the duration of the 
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war. In this connection, we will but 
quote the words so lately (Dec. 11, 
1915) addressed by M. Ribot to a bril- 
‘ liant assembly gathered in the Palais 
Mazarin: 


Que ce soit un des bienfaits de la 
guerre, et en quelque sorte le prix de 
nos souffrances et de nos sacrifices, 
d’avoir uni les coours et les volontés et 
éteint les brandons de haine entre des 
hommes qui luttent aujourd’hui la 
main dans la main pour le salut de la 
patrie commune! Que demain, s1 les 
divisions nées de l’antagonisme des 
doctrines et surtout de la diversité 
inévitable des conditions d’existence 
ne sont pas effacées, du moins 
il ne se méle & ces luttes néces- 
saires et légitiniés aucun sentiment de 
colére, aucun de cés mauvais ferments 
qui enveniment les plaies et corrom- 
pent le sang des nations les plus vigoure- 
uses! Qu’aprés avoir tant sacrifié & 

.la défense du pays, nous sacrifions 
encore au besoin de marcher d’accord 
quelques-uns de nos intéréts, et cela de 
grand coeur, avec la méme générosité, 
le méme oubli des préoccupations égo- 
istes, c’est ce que nous voulons tous, ce 
que nous espérons dans la sincérité de 
notre 4me. 


Let us not perversely look for mys- 
terious phenomena in connection with 
the splendid effort of the French, nor 
pretend that circumstances have called 


up out of chaos the phantom of a New 
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France. There has been no “‘ miracle,’ 
even in the victory of the Marne; no 
interventicn of supernatural povwers 
unknown to the country of so many 
heroes of intellect and action. It is 
needless, even, although: seemly and 
gracious, to invoke, as Péguy did, the 
memorial figures of Jeanne d’Are and 
Ste. Genevidve. If we treat them as 
symbols, as faces of heroines long dead 
who shine down from the heavens,— 
well and good. But let us not involve 
ourselves in admitting a breach of the 
spiritual continuity with the past. 
Above all, let us put far behind us the 
impious suggestion of a punishment 
brought down upon the head of France 
for her sins and frivolities. What we 
really see, and should forbid ourselves 
to permit to be obscured, is a natural 
revival of the ancient virtues char- 
acteristic of France in all her higher 
moods, recovering themselves after the 
shock of treacherous attack, and shining 
with unequaled brightness precisely 
because of the unparalleled volume and 
force of that attack. The unity of the 
nation is the expression of a store of 
vitality long amassed for this very 
purpose of defense in time of sorest 
need. But the resuscitation of the in- 
telligence of France, of her activity and 
her probity, should be to us who stand 
at her side a subject of admiration, not 
of astonishment. 
Edmund Gosse. 
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The War has profoundly affected our 
outlook in every sphere of mental as 
well as material activity. No body of 
intellectual workers is likely to feel its 
influence more acutely than those who 
occupy themselves with the study of 
history. The world-conflict has un- 
doubtedly aroused a new and wider in- 
terest in the subject; and it is signifi- 
cant that, though the output of fiction 


and general literature fell below the 
average in 1914, there was a consider- 
able increase in historical books. Many 
readers have been seeking light upon 
the events and processes which have led 
up to the great catastrophe, since they 
perceive, more or less clearly, that the 
basis of the war is laid deep in the past. 
It begins to be recognized that history 
does somewhat closely concern the av- 
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erage human being, who has to pay and 
to fight and to suffer. The war has 
made us all students, and it has created 
a demand for a kind of historical writing 
with which, in England at least, we 
have not been well supplied in recent 
years. Able and well-informed mono- 
graphs on political and historical sub- 
jects have been written, chiefly by the 
younger graduates of our universities. 
Such competent co-operative text-books 
as the Oxford series of essays, called 
Why We Are at War, the volume on the 
Balkans published last autumn by the 
Clarendon Press, another admirable 
series of essays on The War and Democ- 
racy, compiled for the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association, and again such 
books as Mr. Arnold Toynbee’s Na- 
tionality and the War, show how much 
fruitful, if belated, study is at length 
being devoted to the problems of poli- 
tics and contemporary history. 

In these works, and in much other 
writing of the hour, we are conscious 
that the War has given a new orienta- 
tion to our historical studies. Now as 
ever the historian is subject to the in- 
fluences of his environment. He can- 
not abstract himself from the tone and 
temper which prevail outside his library. 
And however single-minded he may be 
in his pursuit of what he deems undi- 
luted truth he must necessarily be af- 
fected by the atmosphere in which he 
moves. Art, according to Zola’s defini- 
tion, is Nature seen through the medium 
of a temperament. The same may be 
said of history. It is the presentation 
of the past seen through the tempera- 
ment of the writer; and the tempera- 
ment itself is moulded by circumstances 
as much as personality. The sudden 
and appalling change which has come 
upon the whole world of civilization 
since the summer of 1914 has com- 
pelled the student of history to re-cast 
many of his ideas and to alter his view- 


point. 


whenever we turn to such historical 
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essays as those mentioned. The writers 
are profoundly interested in things 
which probably would have seemed to 
them of secondary importance two or 
three years ago, and they direct the 
attention of their readers to subjects of 
which, in the pre-War era, they allowed 
them to remain almost ignorant. What 
is even more notable is that they are 
inclined to take a different view of the 
relative significance of certain historical 
and political phenomena. This is in- 
evitable. It corresponds to the change 
which has affected all of us in our in- 
dividual capacity. We cannot write in 
our history books, any more than we 
can write in our newspapers, or for that 
matter in our private letters, as we 
might have done in the days before 
August, 1914. 

This new orientation is likely to be 
more marked among our native scholars 
than in those of the Continental coun- 
tries. In France and Germany and 
Italy, the international and military as- 
pects of history continued to attract a 
much larger share of interest than 
among ourselves, for the tradition of 
great wars, and of struggles for sheer 
existence, was too vivid to be extin- 
guished. In Germany indeed, as we 
have been frequently reminded, the 
professors were working hand in hand 
with the politicians; and the new im- 
perialism of Prussia found, or thought 
it had found, its intellectual justifica- 
tion in the researches of writers and 
teachers like Sybel, Dahlmann, Droy- 
sen, and above all Treitschke. Yet 
even in the land, and in the very uni- 
versities, of these sabre-rattling chron- 
iclers there were other writers who were 
steadily working out an entirely differ- 
ent conception of history, and endeav- 
oring to make a place for it among the 
sciences, or the quasi-sciences, like 
jurisprudence, ethnology, philology, and 
economics. 

The most influential school of histori- 
cal writing in the nineteenth century 
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was that which attempted to find a 
justification for this scientific treat- 
ment. It wished to regard the develop- 
ment of states and peoples and insti- 
tutions as manifestations of forces 
which could be reduced to rule and 
system. In consequence it was reluc- 
tant to accept the suggestion, so little 
in accordance with the teaching either 
of philosophy or of natural science, that 
the tremendous results recorded in the 
annals of the world could be due in the 
main to accident, to violence, or the 
uncertain and unforeseen play of in- 
dividual character. It tried to fall 
back upon great natural tendencies, 
upon the working out of inevitable laws 
of genesis and growth, even upon the 
gradual realization of a design which 
might be inherent in the nature of 
things, if it was not indeed framed 
by the dictates of Eternal Wisdom. 
The influence of personality and inci- 
dent could not be wholly ignored; but 
it was claimed that excessive impor- 
tance had been attributed to these fac- 
tors in human affairs, and that the 
“scientific” historian, instead of occu- 
pying himself unduly with the achieve- 
ments and the failures of kings and 
conquerors and ambitious statesmen, 
would turn his attention to the working 
out of the great social and economic 
movements, and to those deep racial, 
psychological, and cultural tendencies 
which control the life and destiny of 
peoples. 

This attempt to rationalize history is 
an inheritance from the eighteenth- 
century thinkers who wanted to ration- 
alize everything. The story of the 
vicissitudes of mankind throughout its 
existence could not be omitted from the 
synthesis. It was brought in boldly by 
the theistic philosophers as part of their 
comprehensive interpretation of the 
cosmic scheme. History for them was a 
sub-department of theology, an expla- 
nation of the divine purpose in mun- 
dane affairs. This is the theme of Leib- 
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nitz’s ponderous Theodicy, as it was 
afterwards of Bunsen’s once popular 
God in History. In a slightly different 
form it is built into the pretentious edi- 
fice erected by the masters of German 
idealist thought. Schelling regards his- 
tory as ‘“‘a continuous revelation of the 
Absolute gradually accomplishing it- 
self’’—whatever that may mean. Kant 
in his Idea of a Universal History main- 
tained that individuals and nations, 
while they seem to be actuated by their 
own desires and to be pursuing their 
own various and contradictory aims, 
are in fact ‘“‘under the guidance of a 
great natural design,’’ capable pre- 
sumably of being explored by tran- 
scendental thinking. 

Hegel elaborated Schelling’s theory in 
his famous Philosophy of History, which 
is an ambitious attempt to apply his 
metaphysic to the adventures of human- 
ity upon this planet. History must be 
made to fit in with the Hegelian system 
which regards the Universe as the mani- 
festation of reason—‘ the impulse of the 
Spirit to find the Absolute.’’ This ab- 
solute reason must eventually prevail, 
and the whole of human action in the 
past is only the record of the move- 
ment, often interrupted but never ar- 
rested, towards an ever-widening free- 
dom and rationality. It is all vague 
and nebulous enough; but out of the 
mist emerges the stark conception of 
history postulated as a _ rational 
process: not a mere chaos of un- 
related occurrences, but a divinely 
ordered approach towards liberty, the 
true liberty regulated by law and re- 
ligious belief, which will in the fulness 
of time attain its consummation in a 
world inhabited, it would seem, entirely 
by philosophers. To those people who 
can survey the panorama of human 
action from this altitude wars and 
treaties and alliances are merely ir- 
relevant incidents, and statesmen and 


"military commanders—persons as a rule 


imperfectly acquainted with the Abso- 
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lute—no more than deplorable examples 
of that “accidental will’? which has 
‘“‘only a formal existence,”’ and so, as 
the mathematicians might say, can be 
‘*neglected.”’ 

In England our historians may have 
found it somewhat difficult to rise to 
this metaphysical plane; but the most 
influential among them were inspired 
by somewhat similar ideas. They, too, 
were inclined to envisage history as the 
result of tendencies which were bound 
eventually to fulfil themselves in the 
yradual working out of inevitable laws. 
They threw themselves with enthusiasm 
upon the speculations and researches of 
German scholars, and interpreted them 
in a characteristically British fashion. 
If they were inclined to pay scant re- 
gard to the writers of the Prussian im- 
perialist sect—it is indeed only since 
the War that we have had any English 


translations of Treitschke’s more im- 


portant works—they were captivated 
by the Teutonic investigators into the 
origins of societies, and institutions, 
and accepted with effusion the whole 
quasi-scientific apparatus of these au- 
thorities. English scholars drew freely 
from the fountains of antiquarian and 
juristical learning opened by the Teu- 
tonic champions.of the historical school 
like Niebuhr, Savigny, Waitz, Maurer, 
Gneist, and others. , 

One result of this was a wide popu- 
larization of the Germanic idea of racial 
superiority. Our writers, having adopt- 
ed the Teutonic methods, were easily 
enough impregnated with the Teutonic 
prejudices, more particularly since these 
chimed in conveniently with their own 
prepossessions. They started, it must 
be remembered, with a certain national 
revulsion against the culture of the 
Latin and other extra-Germanic peo- 
ples. The hundred-years’ contest with 
France had left its traces everywhere; 
and the writers who came to maturity 
by the middle of the nineteenth century 
in England lived through a period still 


colored by the old distrust and jealousy. 
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They inherited the traditions of an era 
in which a patriotic Briton could feel it 
his duty, like Nelson, to hate a French- 
man as he hated the devil; and if that 
sentiment had waned during the forty 
years of peace it was revived by what 
seemed the resurgence of Napoleonic 
imperialism under the Second Empire. 
Political feeling, and what was regarded 
as the results of the latest scientific 
scholarship, worked together to exag- 
gerate the influence of the Teutonic ele- 
ment in European civilization. The 
new philology and the new ethnology 
tended in the same direction. The Ger- 
man Max Miller, enthroned at Oxford, 
held sway over the opinions of a whole 
generation of Englishmen, and in his 
Chips from a German Workshop, and 
other popular works, he reached a pub- 
lic that extended far beyond the walls 
of the professorial class-rooms. His 
Indo-European or Indo-Germanic the- 
ory of race and language was the or- 
thodox belief until it was itself shaken 
by later and more comprehensive re- 
search. 

Popular literature and learned trea- 
tises alike impressed upon the English 
people that they were essentially a Teu- 
tonic race and that they owed every- 
thing worth having to their ‘‘ Anglo- 
Saxon” ancestry. While the most 
widely read poet of his age was de- 
nouncing the wild hysterics of the Celt 
the philologists were exalting the Aryan 
strain, which, it appeared, was only to 
be found in its purity among the peoples 
of Northwestern Europe, and the his- 
torians were systematically tracing out 
the development of our institutions from 
their origins among the forests of Thu- 
ringia and the plains of Schleswig. The 
part which Rome had played in the 
development of Britain was minimized, 
and the constitution was represented as 
the natural and logical extension of the 
institutions of our Teutonic and Scan- 
dinavian ancestors. It must be diffi- 
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cult, I should imagine, for the younger 
generation among us to realize the kind 
of contempt for the Latin and Celtic 
culture and character which were fash- 
ionable in mid-Victorian England. 
French literature, though as a matter 
of fact it was the only foreign literature 
with which Englishmen outside learned 
circles were acquainted, was waved 
aside with a kind of lofty superiority. 
Carlyle gave the most emphatic expres- 
sion to this view, but it was not Carlyle 
alone who treated such writers as Vol- 
taire and Rousseau, Pascal and Diderot, 
Corneille and Racine with the scornful 
patronage transmitted from Herder and 
Lessing and the Schlegels to Coleridge 
and his disciples. Even the Latin and 
French elements ‘in the texture of our 
language were held up to a sort of ob- 
loquy, and it was regarded as a merit 
to write in what was called ‘plain 
blunt Saxon’’; so that it was contended 
in utter defiance of the facts, that the 
great masters of our literature had been 
conspicuous for their preference of the 
words derived from this source—as if 
Milton were not a finer writer than 
Swift, or as if such lines as ‘‘The mul- 
titudinous seas incarnadine” and ‘‘ Ar- 
mory of the invincible knights of old’”’ 
were to be condemned as un-English! 

The result was the exhibition of a 
curious kind of racial self-conceit. We 
are horrified at the revelations of this 
diseased egoism among our present 
enemies. But we ought toremember that 
the extravagances of the Teutonic hy- 
pothesis were fostered and cherished in 
Britain; and, when we turn with disgust 
from Houston Stewart Chamberlain’s 
inflated panegyric on Germanism, we 
may do well to reflect that his wild fan- 
tasies are little more than an exaggera- 
tion of the teaching of English scholars 
and writers forty or fifty years earlier. 
The haughty nationalism of modern 
Prussia is only a more insolent version 
of the supercilious racial pride once 
prevalent in Britain. 
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The War has gone far to complete the 
reaction against this current of opin- 
ion. It is improbable that the ‘‘ Anglo- 
Saxon” theory will ever be pressed so 
far again. We now recognize, and 
gladly recognize, that alike in our blood 
and in our culture we are extremely 
mixed. We are very unlikely to restore 
Germanism to that pedestal of supe- 
riority from which it has been roughly 
overthrown. Nor shall we be inclined 
to diminish the value of the Roman, 
Latin, and Celtic influences in our his- 
tory, our literature, and our political 
growth. The echoes of the great con- 
flict have penetrated to the class-rooms 
and the libraries, and we are willing to 
admit that our dispraise of our present 
allies and former rivals was based, not 
upon exact scholarship, but upon preju- 
dice and misapprehension. 

Our historical outlook is changing in 
other ways. It is seeking wider horizons 
and losing at the same time something 
of its dogmatic certainty, its definite- 
ness, its symmetrical limitation. Our 
nineteenth-century historians were 


‘chiefly concerned with the history of 


Great Britain, or of that part of it called 
England; and no doubt that history 
has an appearance of orderly develop- 
ment on the political and constitutional 
side which seems to harmonize with the 
scientific doctrine then exercising so 
potent a sway over English thought. 
It does, indeed, bear the aspect of an 
evolutionary process, a gradual unfold- 
ing and steady working out from age to 
age of tendencies innate from the be- 
ginning and enshrined in the earliest 
institutions of the race. Intense, one 
might almost say inordinate, attention 
is bestowed upon this part of the sub- 
ject. Even Stubbs with all his learning 
was intolerant of things that did not fit 
in with his special themes. He could 
devote infinite research to the minute 
details of ecclesiastical or medieval his- 
tory, while he regarded the extra- 
European civilizations as scarcely worth 
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the notice of serious students. Free- 
man, with all his parade of encyclo- 
pedic knowledge, was equally limited 
and more intolerant, and he allowed 
himself to fall into the most flagrant 
errors when he traveled outside the 
range of his own interests. The natural 
result of this characteristically insular 
absorption, even in the case of men of 
the imperialist temper, like Froude and 
Seeley, was to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of that phase of political organi- 
zation which seemed to have reached its 
completion in contemporary” Britain. 
The reader may almost be excused for 
thinking that the divine purpose, if 
there is a divine purpose, underlying all 
the centuries of human effort is to 
arrive at voting by ballot, and govern- 
ment by a secret committee. . 

As for war, that was deemed a bar- 
baric survival, obviously and ludicrously 
out of date, kept up mainly by the 
prejudice of autocratic and aristocratic 
groups, and destined before long to be- 
come as obsolete as slavery or judicial 
torture. It was the cherished belief 
that militarism not only belonged to an 
order of things which was rapidly pass- 
ing away, but that its influence on the 
past has been grossly overestimated. 
The author of the most popular his- 
torical work produced in England in the 
later portion of the nineteenth century 
opened with a defiant statement to this 
effect. In the preface to the first edi- 
tion of his Short History of the English 
People John Richard Green makes it a 
merit that he has touched lightly and 
briefly upon the details of foreign wars 
and diplomacy, the personal adventures 
of kings and ministers, the pomp of 
courts, and the intrigues of favorites. 
‘‘Whatever the worth of the present 
work may be, I have striven through- 
out that it should never sink into a drum 
and trumpet history.”’ A laudable in- 
tention! No doubt the pages of our an- 
nalists are apt to resound too loudly 
with the blare of the trumpets and the 
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rattle of the drums. But at a moment 
when twenty millions of men are risking 
their lives, if not with drum and trum- 
pet, at any rate to the roar of the can- 
non and the shriek of the shells, we are 
painfully conscious that constitutional 
changes and social movements are far 
indeed from being the only subjects of 
interest for the peoples and their his- 
torians. 

The War, indeed, has shown how vain 
were the optimistic illusions of the writ- 
ers and thinkers of a society mainly 
occupied, as Britain was between 1815 
and 1899, with peaceful industry and 
expanding commerce, chequered only by 
remote and secondary campaigns. In 
that period it was easy to believe that 
the bells were ringing out the thousand 
years of war and striking the note for a 
thousand years of peace. The fancies 
of the poet were represented, in elab- 
orate philosophical guise, by a writer 
who was for a time hailed as the prime 
exponent of scientific thinking. Herbert 
Spencer built up a whole vast scheme 
of politics and sociology round the as- 
sumption that the progress of humanity 
had been a steady transition from mili- 


tarism to industrialism, and that the 


journey was now rapidly approaching 
its final stages. And surely no prophet 
was ever more unfortunate in his pre- 
dictions! The philosopher of evolution 
lived long enough to discover, if he did 
not acknowledge, that a social system 
based on industry offers no better se- 
curity against war than one grounded 
on theocracy or feudalism. If he had 
lived a few years longer he would have 
seen that industrialism itself may only 
be another facet of militarism; and that 
the most devastating conflict in all his- 
tory was deliberately prepared by a na- 
tion which had devoted its energies, 
with almost unexampled success, to the 
extension of its industry and commerce. 

The historians who were Spencer’s 
contemporaries might also have found 
reason to question some of the confident 
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inferences they had drawn from their 
studies. They would have perceived 
that the Will to Power in peoples, no 
less than in Governments, was still a 
mighty force in human affairs; that the 
tendency to growth, expansion, com- 
petitive self-assertion, had not been 
quenched either by commercialism or by 
democracy; that the imperialism which 
some of them ignored and others de- 
nounced was a living impulse to action; 
that nations were still dependent for 
their safety, and even for their existence, 
on the vigor of their diplomacy and the 
completeness of their armament. They 
would have learned, as their successors 
are learning, that the teaching of history 
must include many things besides the 
study of social changes and political 
systems: such things as the rise and fall 
of empires, the wars, conquests and al- 
liances of the past, the great internation- 
al movements and relationships, the 
methods by which nations have main- 
tained their independence or increased 
their power when menaced by armed 
rivals. They would have understood, as 
we have to understand, that the quiet 
pool into which they had drifted, ruffled 
only by the bloodless contests of the 
polling-booth and the platform, was no 
more than a resting-place in that epic 
of recurring struggles, and passionate 
enmities, and clashing ambitions, which 
is the story of mankind. 

Even before the outbreak of hostilities 
the reaction against the systematic 
and reasoned view of history had set in. 
Writers like Sorel in France, to say 
nothing of Nietzsche in Germany, had 
warned us that the Age of Conflict was 
not passed, and that the Age of Reason 
had scarcely begun. Fifteen years of 
strife and violence had dispelled the 
quietism and complacency which are 
the distinguishing notes of our Victorian 
literature and thought. I have some- 
times wondered whether this tranquil 
confidence is, more than a reflection of 
the peaceful atmosphere by which so 
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many leading writers of that period were 
surrounded. Surely there never was a 
group of literary workers who spent their 
lives in such enviable calm. Tennyson, 
Browning, Grote, Mill, Buckle, Herbert, 
Spencer, Ruskin, Froude, Freeman, 
Stubbs, Matthew Arnold, Swinburne, 
Walter Bagehot—what prosperous, re- 
spectable, worldly-fortunate persons 
they for the most part were! These 
bankers, and bishops, and country 
gentlemen, these sons of wealthy ship- 
owners and wine-merchants, these well- 
placed civil servants, in their decorous 
middle-class domesticity—no wonder 
they found it easy to take saneand tem- 
perate views! No wonder they wor- 
shiped a ‘‘sweet reasonableness” and 
looked, from the windows of their ad- 
mirably furnished libraries, upon a 
world which they hoped had almost fin- 
ished with the old barbaric violences, 
the inconvenient crudities, of the past. 

It had its shocks and surprises, its 
Crimean Wars, Indian Mutinies, Amer- 
ican Civil Wars, Fenian Movements, 
that mid-Victorian Britain; but on the 
whole what a stable, guarded country it 
must have seemed, especially to people 
with good regular incomes! One has only 
to contrast it with the more agitated 
milieu in which we pass our perturbed 
days. Arnold would have found even 
less ‘‘freedom to grow wise”’ if his lit- 
erary labors had been liable to be in- 
terrupted by a Zeppelin bomb dropped 
at his front door, or his pleasant Con- 
tinental holidays diversified by intern- 
ment in a German prison-camp. 

But we, who are indeed brought into 
hoursof change, alarm, surprise—we find 
it more difficult to get back into that 
“stream of tendency’’ which was sup- 
posed to flow beneficently through the 
centuries till it lost itself in the ocean of 
moral and intellectual perfection. We 
are not so sure that we discern the ‘‘ Pow- 
er not ourselves that makes for right- 
eousness”’ working continuously through 
the historic record; or at any rate if 
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t here is sucha Power we feel ourselves 
less competent to explain its operations 
with neatness and precision. Evolution 
itself is no longer so satisfying. Dar- 
winism, with its assumption of a slow, 
steady, upward movement through the 
sons, has lost much of its authority. 
The Neo-Darwinians and the Mendel- 
ians teach us that Nature does not al- 
ways work in this leisurely systematic 
fashion by an infinite number of minute 
variations, but on the contrary often 
produces its greater changes by sudden 
jumps and unexpected starts and violent 
strokes and counter-strokes. Must not 
the historian be haunted by a suspicion 
that our world-war itself may be a kind 
of Mendelian ‘‘mutation’”? May he 
not feel that this startling retrogression, 
or this equally startling advance to- 
wards a new type of civilization, which- 
ever it may turn out to be, does not lend 
itself to the theory of purposive adap- 
tation and causality by which he some- 
times seeks to explain the lesser 
cataclysms and upheavals of the 
past? 

Historians under the stress of this 
painful experience will find it more dif- 
ficult than ever to indulge their yearning 
for scientific classification, and will have 
to confess that they cannot always or 
often account for the phenomena they 
register and arrange. They< may be 
doubtful, in spite of Hegel, whether 
history is after all a rational process: 
they may not see so clearly as some of 
them did a few decades ago that march 
of peoples and states through the cy- 
cles, that ‘‘one far-off divine event, to 
which the whole Creation moves.’’ The 
purpose, whatever it may be, is hidden; 
what is plain is that in the life of na- 
tions, as in that of individuals, a large 
part is played by what we must call 
chance, by sheer accident, by violence 
and conflict, by such unforeseen visi- 
tations of nature as flood, famine, plague 
and storm, and by the incalculable 
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and capricious force of personality. 

The last-named element is not much 
in favor with the more philosophical 
school, since it cannot be reduced to rule 
and definition. The scientific historian 
is rendered uncomfortable by Pascal’s 
cynical remark that the history of the 
world would have been different if 
Cleopatra’s nose had been longer. This 
looks too frivolous for science, but not 
perhaps for truth, which is often dis- 
gracefully frivolous. What a different 
world-story our text-books would have 
to tell if a careless nurse had allowed 
Julius Cesar to die of whooping-cough 
in his cradle, if Alexander the Great had 
not ‘‘done himself”? too well when he 
dined at Babylon, if the pistol which 
Robert Clive snapped at his own head 
had not missed fire. If ‘‘some forgotten 
captain” had not “moved his troops 
to the left when he should have gone to 
the right,” in that battle of Tours in 
723, which stayed the tide of Arab in- 
vasion, Moslem doctors, as Macaulay 
has reminded us, might even now be 
lecturing on the texts of the Koran in 
the quadrangles of Oxford. If a fair 
wind had blown down the Channel in 
the last week of July, 1688, a Cardinal 
Archbishop of London might be preach- 
ing from the pulpit of St. Paul’s. 

The War has brought such chastening 
impressions home to us anew. We can- 
not read the diplomatic correspondence 
of July and August, 1914, without per- 
ceiving that a slightly different integra- 
tion of certain personal factors would 
have saved humanity from a catastro- 
phe which will be felt for centuries. In 
the light of all that is happening history 
will have less encouragement to pursue 
that somewhat arid path of generaliza- 
tion and abstraction which the feet of 
Clio never tread with ease. It may be 
tempted to go back to description, nar- 
rative, and biography; and will not be 
less instructive, or in any real sense, less 
scientific, on that account. 

Sidney Low. 
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By Emity JENKINSON. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
BarBarRa Counts THE GOLD. 

After many weeks of silence, the 
beck sang once more at the door of 
Greystones. The sound stole upon 
the ear so imperceptibly, with the 
slackening of the frost, that Barbara 
was unconscious of it, until its clear 
voice again filled the kitchen with 
its familiar song. 

The hour was midnight; a watery 
moon sent a faint light into the room, 
for the shutters were not up. A 
single candle. burned near the four- 
poster, and the, fire had not been 
covered down for the night, after the 
usual custom of good housewives. 
The place had a waiting look as though 
some one was expected. 

Barbara lay on the settle, covered 
with a sheepskin, her long limbs sunk 
in an attitude of repose, but her eyes 
were open and her ears alert. 

The expected guest was death. 

In spite of the moon, fire, and 
candle-light, shadows lurked every- 
where. Barbara’s recumbent figure had 
the uniform grayness of an effigy in 
stone; the bridewain and the clock 
were vague; only the bed, with its 
curtains undrawn, retained any sem- 
blance of reality. Old Mistress Lynn 
lay high upon her pillows, her sharp, 
stern features lit by the candle burning 
beside her. She was asleep. 

For some time Barbara had spent her 
nights upon the settle. There had 
come no sudden change in her great- 
grandmother’s condition; she sank slow- 
ly, getting weaker and weaker as the 
winter passed; and now, at the approach 
of spring, was slipping quietly away. 
Several of the village folk offered to 
share the girl’s vigil, but their presence 
in the kitchen seemed to trouble the old 
woman, so Barbara kept watch alone. 


It was a quiet time. Neither pains 
of body nor distresses of mind dis- 
turbed the fleeting hours of that long 
and imperious life. She slept much, 
and, when she was not asleep, watched 
her great-granddaughter with dreamy 
eyes. But she rarely spoke, and though 
no foreshadowing of death had laid a 
finger upon her lips, she seemed to be 
too weary to utter any more of the 
sayings, which she had been so fond of 
uttering in the past. Tonight she 
breathed regularly, although deeply. 

So the moonlight and the firelight, 
mingling with each other into an un- 
earthly glimmer, the shadows, and the 
singing beck, held the silence of the 
death-chamber undisturbed. 

Barbara listened to the voice of the 
running water with varied feelings. It 
spoke to her of life; of the hopes and 
ambitions and renunciations that had 
sounded such strange notes in her own 
soul. For its clear ripple was accom- 
panied by sad murmurs, and sudden 
splashes, as it ran over pebbles, or 
flowed in a deep torrent, or fell from the 
rocks. It played upon the whole 
gamut of sounds, just as life bad played 
upon the whole gamut of her emotions, 
and out of them made music, halting 
and discordant, perhaps, at times, but 
always striving after more perfect 
harmony. 

Barbara had real affection for the 
beck. When she and Lucy were chil- 
dren, afraid of the dark, they used 
to lie awake at night, shivering at the 
thought of the crags overhanging the 
house, but its voice reassured them. 
The stream was a living thing, so free, 
and light-hearted, and friendly. It 
never hid from the sun or the moon, it 
gathered their light into its foam. 
Barbara used to call it the Milky Way, 
and let it flow through her imagination 
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like a galaxy of millions upon millions 
of stars. And it was her and her 
sister’s delight to fly out of the house 
at the first peep of day, in the hot 
summer weather, and bathe in the clear 
pools above the farm, bathe naked 
under the green banks, with no eye but 
that of a distant shepherd to spy upon 
them. 

The beck was a true friend. It 
piped when they danced. leaped when 
they sang, and mourned when they 
were sorrowful. To Barbara, as to her 
great-grandmother, it told stories of 
the days of old. For it had seen the 
midnight raids of the moss-troopers, 
had baffled the hounds when they 
came on a man-hunt up the dale, and 
had, more than once, had its clear 
waters stained with blood. But to- 
night it wakened more intimate memo- 
ries in Barbara’s mind. 

She lay, soothed into drowsiness, 
while the events of her life passed 
before her like pictures upon a screen, 
light and dark, monotonous, or many- 
colored, they came and went, and she 
looked at them as a painter may look 
at the early work of his hands, and 
trace in it those ideas which experience 
has since matured. She had not al- 
lowed herself to' meditate in this way 
for a long time. Some of her memories 
had still the power to cast her weeping 
upon the ground. But now, whether 
lulled into semi-consciousness by the 
beck, or subdued by the near approach 
of death, she saw and handled, with 
unimpassioned feelings, that which 
had been painted out of her heart’s 
blood. It was as though she had been 
lifted to a higher sphere, where the in- 
ner significance of life was understood 
and where the crude pattern it had been 
worked into here was there trans- 
formed into a thing of perfect beauty. 

So the night wore away. The moon 
vanished, and rain came down 
with the rushing sound of steady 
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Barbara put more turf on the fire, 
stole across the floor, and stood looking 
down upon the yellow, parchment-like 
face, lying high upon the piled-up pil- 
lows. Then she went back to her 
couch. She had a feeling tonight, which 
she could not explain to herself, that the 
tale of her own days was written. Her 
life was becoming like the fly-leaf in a 
book, which lies between the end of the 
story and the cover—a blank, white 
page, where nothing more would be 
transcribed, no further adventure; 
neither new phase of thought, nor 
struggle of flesh and spirit. The ex- 
citements and turmoils were ended, the 
passions had been fought and, when 
that page was turned, the book would 
be shut. Barbara’s life had been bound 
up with her great-grandmother’s, and 
she could not imagine it apart from her. 
So blank did it appear that she had not 
made any plans for her future, when the 
masterful old woman should lie no 
longer in the four-poster, but have 
exchanged it for a narrower, colder bed. 
Lucy had written to say that her sis- 
ter must come and live with her, or, if 
she would not consent to such a plan, 
come for a long visit. Barbara knew 
that she would do neither; Peter would 
not expect her to, and he would under- 
stand her refusal. He and Lucy were 
happy at their new home, but she must 
never darken it. As she had lived, a 
lonely shepherd lass upon the moun- 
tains, so she would continue to live, 
a lonelier woman. finding solace among 
the stern grandeur of her native land. 
Worn out by her long watch, Barbara 
fell into a light sleep. She slept as 
tranquilly as a child, and, for an hour 
or more, the deep breathing of Mistress 
Lynn and her great-granddaughter was 
the only sound of life in the room. 
Shadows moved about with the 
flickering firelight, and, when the candle 
guttered to its socket, they came and 
stood round the bed, like noiseless 
spirits, watching the figure there, which 
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lay so still, that it looked as if it had 
already sunk into the quiet composure 
of death. Towards morning, in that 
cold hour before the dawn, Barbara was 
wakened by a voice calling her. 

She flung off the sheepskin and came 
to the old woman’s side. 

“Did you speak, great-granny?”’ 
she asked. 

‘* Aye; light the candle, Barbara.” 

Mistress Lynn had raised herself on 
her elbow, and was looking round the 
room with some of her former craftiness 
in her eyes. She noticed that the 
shutters were not up, and bid the girl 
close them. 

‘*Come here, lass,’’ she said. 

Barbara saw that she held the key of 
the bridewain, as though she were 
afraid it might be snatched from her; 
she had never given up her habit of 
hiding it in the bed. 

‘* Are we alone?”’ she asked 

“Yes. Jess is asleep upstairs.” 

‘*Who’s yon sitting by the fire?’’ 

Barbara turned round with a 
start. 

“It’s only the empty arm-chair, 
great-granny,”’ she replied. 

“David Lynn died in that chair!” 
said the old woman. ‘‘I thought Isaw 
him just now warming his feet. He 
always had cold feet. ‘David.’ I 
used to say to him, ‘we'll never ken 
when you're dead, you that’s already 
so cold about the legs.’ ”’ 

‘““You’ve had a nice sleep, great- 
granny. Do you feel better?” 

“Better! I’s well.’”’ She stretched 
out a lean hand, and drew the girl 
nearer to her. ‘‘Some one’s watching 
us from the corner,’”’ she whispered. 

““That’s the clock.” 

“Oh, aye, the clock, the moony- 
faced critter! Many’s the time it’s 
given me the creeps. What time is 
it?” 

**Four.” 

“Four in the morning! I hear a 
queer sound in the room, lass.” 
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‘“‘Tt’s only the rain coming down and 
the beck running. There’s been a 
thaw through the night.”’ 

“Ah, that’s the reason I slept so 
long! I’s been wondering for weeks 
back what it was I missed. When I 
wakened whiles I thought I was dead, 
the place felt so quiet-like.”’ 

She listened with a smile on her 
drawn face. Then she asked once 
more if they were alone. 

‘*Not a soul is near,’’ Barbara re- 
assured her. 

Mistress Lynn leaned over the edge 
of the bed, and tried to insert the key in 
the lock of the bridewain. But she 
could not manage it, and fell back. 

‘*Open it,” she said. 

The girl took the key, and opened 
the cupboard. She knew what the 
old woman wanted and, bringing out 
the money-bags, she laid them in her 
lap. 

The trembling hands closed over 
them and for a while she lay and did 
not speak. 

Barbara stood silently by, till a sud- 
den suspicious look from the sunken 
eyes made her move away to tidy up her 
own disordered couch. She shook the 
rug, hung it over the back of the settle, 
and smoothed the cushion upon which 
her head had lain. Then a call brought 
her back to the four-poster. The old 
woman was plucking at the leather 
thongs to untie them. 

Barbara was stirred at this strange 
action of the dying woman, whose 
thoughts should have been elsewhere 
than lingering round the earthly treas- 
ures which moth and rust corrupt. Yet 
the action did not surprise her. For 
she could understand the heart, which 
would cling to its idol to the end. She 
had inherited the same intensity of 
character. And to save herself from 
becoming worse than a miser gloating 
over his gold, she had had to cut off her 
right hand, and pluck out her right eye. 
For a lawless heart was worse than a 
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gluttonous one, however gorgeously it 
might array itself in the garments of 
love. 

Barbara untied the bags, which the 
useless old fingers were fumbling at, 
and poured out their contents upon the 
bed, where they lay—a heap of silver 
and gold coins, glistening in the light of 
the candle. 

Mistress Lynn handled the pile lin- 
geringly, loath to let a coin go when 
she had grasped it, and she seemed to 
draw energy out of its cold touch. 

“Count it,” she said, “but count it 
slow, so that I can follow you. It’s a 
bonny sight, a bonny sight, lass, and 
worth an old woman’s gathering, eh? 
It shall be yours some day, yours and 
Lucy’s. You’ll divide it equally, Bar- 
bara, between yourself and Lucy when 
I’m gone. Joel Hart doesn’t need his 
share now. I never loved Lucy much; 
still, she’s blood of my blood, and bone 
of my bone. I'll deal fair by her. 
How much was that, Barbara? One 
hundred pounds! One hundred pounds! 
put it in this bag and tie it up tightly.” 

Barbara counted the money. She 
was not able to repress a feeling of 
regret when she thought of the dif- 
ference it would have made to her sis- 
ter’s life and her own, if it had been 
used, instead of hoarded up in the 
bridewain, and only taken out at night 
for a bed-ridden old woman to gloat 
over. Now Lucy did not want it, 
and Barbara had no desire to possess 
more than her needs demanded. 

The tinkle of the coins was heard in 
the kitchen for some time. When 
they were all counted they were re- 
stored to their bags, and put away. 
The bridewain was locked, and Mistress 
Lynn again hid the key in the bed 
beside her. 

“‘You’ll find it when I’s gone, Bar- 
bara,” she said, and, with a satisfied 
smile, shut her eyes. The exertion had 
tired her, but her mind was at rest, for 
she was dying a rich woman. 
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It was nearly dawn, and, though it 
was wet and cold, there was a feeling of 
spring in the air. The uplands were 
still white with snow, but it had begun 
to vanish from the dale, and green 
grass showed here and there, a welcome 
sight after the weary weeks of winter. 
A few venturesome birds sang in the 
copse. 

Jess came stealing into the kitchen, 
wondering if death had yet snatched 
away the imperious spirit from its 
withered body. But Mistress Lynn 
was asleep or unconscious, Barbara 
was not sure which. So the work of the 
day began, which must continue, come 
life or death. The cows were milked, 
the fowls fed, and the hinds went out 
to look after the sheep. 

But Barbara did not 
kitchen. 

The gray day passed monotonously. 
The song of the beck grew louder, as it 
was fed by the melting snows, and the 
cliffs behind the house ran with water. 
Rain poured steadily down, washing 
bare the fells, and streaking them with 
thin white lines, where the waking 
cataracts began to leap. Barbara 
brought a chair to the bedside, and sat 
down, her hands clasped idly on her 
knee. .-Mistress Lynn did not stir. 

Barbara was alone at Greystones. 
Jess had gone to the village, but the 
girl was not afraid, although she wac 
becoming conscious of another pres- 
ence there. The personality of the 
old house awoke, and took form. She 
had often seen it before, a gaunt, grim 
figure—older far than the great-grand- 
mother—whose eyes were haunted by 
memories, whose features were stricken 
by sorrow, whose cheeks were lined 
with the marks of a wild yet lonely 
life. Such was the gray spint of 
Greystones. This afternoon it seemed 
to rise out of the flags at her feet and 
stand waiting, waiting as it had waited 
again and again through the centuries 
while a Lynn died. 
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From each soul that passed under its 
roof it took the memories, the tragedies, 
the passions, and made them its own. 
There was no sorrow known to human 
beings that it had not suffered, no joy it 
had not tasted, but it tasted sparingly, 
for joy was not the common lot of those 
who slept in its shelter. No Lynn was 
a stranger to it or unconscious of its 
reality; it lived with each one inti- 
mately, was present at both bed and 
board, and linked the generations to- 
gether with its worn hands, giving to the 
new the blessing or curse of the old. 

Some had fled from it, afraid as of a 
ghost. Lucy had been afraid. Others, 
like Barbara, might shiver in its 
shadow, yet felt for it something which 
they could not justify, nor explain. 
But the ghost of Greystones—call it 
what you will—was not immortal. It 
must die with the fabric that was its 
body, and already there were signs 
that that body was sinking into ruin. 
Barbara thought of the doom which 
had been spoken over it long ago, 
spoken, no one knew by whom, but 
perhaps by a Lynn, who had feared its 
personality, that some day it would 
fall, and then would end the race of 
strenuous souls, who had inhabited it 
for three hundred years. 

Thus these two—Barbara and the 
old house—watched and waited while 
the spirit of the great-grandmother 
struggled to be free, and leave forever 
the place it had known for generations, 
which 1t had upheld by its own force of 
will, because it was determined to live 
ther. to the end. Otherwise, Grey- 
stones would have been deserted long 
ago, have become the home of bats and 
owls, till the fall of its roof-tree buried 
all its memories in a ruinous heap. 

The day was drawing to its close, 
the fire had died down, and the room 
was dim. Dim looked the clock, dim 
the empty arm-chair, and the four- 
poster was already vanishing into night. 
Barbara heard a rattle on the roof, but 
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did not heed it. She thought that 
the weather had changed again, and 
hail was falling instead of rain. The 
short shower died away as abruptly as 
it had begun. 

The girl stood looking down at her 
great-grandmother with tears in her 
eyes. The loneliness of her own lot 
suddenly appalled her. Soon she would 
be left solitary in a vast, overwhelm- 
ing world, with the dominant factor - 
gone from her life, and all the ties which 
bound her to her fellows broken. For 
what had she in common with any 
woman in the dale but her sex? And 
what had she in common with the men 
but her height and strength? They did 
not understand her. The only soul 
which had been able to enter into her 
mind was slowly vanishing away from 
her sight. 

Mixed up with her thoughts and her 
grief was the consciousness of a louder 
hail on the roof. Then earth and 
stones poured down the chimney, and 
she ran to the door. 

A fear, which she had not time to 
put into words. got hold of her. - She 
thought of the crags behind the house. 
The winter had been severe; for weeks 
the ground had been held in the grip of 
an iron frost, and, now that the thaw 
had come, there was likely to be some 
landslips in the neighborhood. When 
she opened the door, she saw the hind 
running down the opposite fellside, 
waving his arms to her, but she could 
not hear what he was shouting for the 
growling, crackling noises overhead. 
Then a rock crashed past the house 
and plunged into the beck. 

Barbara ran into the garden and 
looked up. A_ sound like distant 
thunder began to roll. She saw, as it 
were, the whole mountain move. Hor- 
ror, for a moment, robbed her of under- 
standing, but she recovered herself. 
The vast mass of Mickle Crags was 
heaving, and splitting apart, sending 
before it showers of stones and soil, 
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while around stood the gray hills, 
looking on with calm features. She 
must flee if she would save her life. 
But she could not flee, for her great- 
grandmother was still living. 

She went back to the house, knowing 
that she was going to destruction. 
Fear did not rob her step of its firmness, 
nor her eyes of their steady glow. Ina 
few seconds more, she, and the old 


- woman, and the older house, would go 


down to a common grave. They who 
had dwelt together so long could not 
be separated in death. She bent over 
her great-grandmother and slipped her 
arm under the worn head. 

The crash and tumble of falling rocks 
roused Mistress Lynn. She opened her 
eyes and siniled. 

‘*Thee’sagood lass, Barbara,’’ she said. 

And thus they died. 


EPILOGUE. 


In the kirk-garth of High Fold, among 
the mouldering head-stones, there lies, 
half hidden by the matted grasses, a 
fallen pillar. 

It is hewn out of native granite, 
polished to so fine a grain that even yet 
it looks like a piece of marble. But 
it has lain there for many years, and 
will continue to lie, unless some kindly 
soul, knowing its history, sets it again 
upon its pedestal, to defy the storms 
of that wild region. A 

The church is rarely used now, for 
the village has sunk into ruins. Among 
the roofless cottages the stonechats 
may be seen flitting in and out all 
through the long spring and summer 
days, and they build their nests in the 
whin-bushes that grow in the old house- 
places. The sheep come there to crop 
the grass, for it has a greener tinge, and 
tastes sweeter than that but a few 
steps away on the fellside; and a great 
gray mountain fox once made its 
home in a chimney. But the Brown- 
riggs, the Yewdales, the Idles, the 
Flemings—those worthy families who 








had lived there for many grandfathers 
back, as they used to say, are all gone 
from the old homesteads, allured by 
that will-o’-the-wisp which shines -so 
brightly and persistently in the streets 
of our great cities, and yet rarely brings 
the traveler to anything better than the 
peat-pots, and marsh mosses of Quaking 
Hag. 

The change had come quickly, within 
two generations. It came with the 
power loom and the whirling of wheels, 
with the dying down of the old indus- 
tries, and the introduction of the new, 
which screamed out, like a mad mid- 
wife, that they were bringing in the 
Golden Age. 

Forty years ago, smoke could still be 
seen issuing from the chimneys of High 
Fold. The old folk left behind, used to 
meet at the well of a summer’s morning, 
and gossip about the days gone by. At 
that time the pillar was still standing in 
the kirk-garth—a tall, finely-formed 
column resting upon a Greek pedestal, 
but broken off roughly across the top to 
show that it commemorated a life 
untimely ended. Travelers rarely came 
that way, but those who did would 
stop to read the words engraved upon it, 
and inquire further about Barbara Lynn, 
and ask who Peter and Lucy Fleming 
were, that had raised the monument to 
her memory. 

Now moss, and the action of the 
weather, have partly obliterated the let- 
tering, yet a careful hand and a sharp 
eye may still lay it bare. Kneeling on 
the grass beside it you can read this in- 
scription: 


Barbara Lynn died with her 
great-grandmother at the fall of 
Mickle Crags in Boar Dale. Their 
bodies like buried in the Great 
Barrow erected over them by 
Nature; their souls are free and 
immortal. 


Then follow the date and their ages. 
Barbara was only twenty-six; her great- 
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grandmother was one hundred years 
old. Below that, Peter had caused to 
be engraved these words: 


Nothing is here for tears, nothing to 

wail, 
Or knock the breast; no weakness, no 

contempt, 

Dispraise or blame, nothing but well 
and fair 

And what may quiet us in a death so 
‘noble. 


Often the traveler heard enough of 
the story to fire his mind, and he would 
go some little way: out of his path to 
visit the scene of the disaster, and 
meditate by the Great Barrow that 
covered the bodies of Annas and Bar- 
bara Lynn, and hid the old house of 
Greystones under thousands of tons of 
earth and rocks. No attempt has ever 
been made to clear it away, the landslip 
had been complete and overwhelming, 
and even the tale of treasure buried 
there roused no ephemeral hopes in 
the minds of covetous persons. 

This part of the dale is greatly 
changed since Barbara’s day. Above 
the landslip the beck has widened out 
into a small lake, from which it issues 
in a leaping cataract, that plunges 
down a hundred feet into a deep pool 
below. This waterfall, whose thunder 
can be heard in Cringel Forest, has 
since received the name of the Lynn’s 
Force. The copse has disappeared, 
ot. a tree now grows in the dale, save 
the twisted hollies, which Barbara 
used to clip for winter fodder for the 
sheep. But, if you stand on the top 
of the Great Barrow, you can get a 
more extensive view of Cringel Forest 
than was possible in the old days. The 
rising sun no longer lights up the win- 
dows of Forest Hall; for it, too, has 
crumbled before the hand of time, and 
stands, now a gaunt ruin, open to the 
winds and rains. But the beech trees 
still spread a sweet shade over the cart 
road, though every winter their ranks 
are thinned by the storms. 
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Joel Hart came home to his old 
house shortly before his death. He 
had grown rich, and returned to leave 
his wealth to found an orphanage for 
fatherless children in his native land. 
He had never married and, in his will, 
gave instructions that he was to be 
buried in a deal coffin, no mourners 
were to follow it, no stone was to be 
erected over his grave, but it was to be 
made level with the ground. So, 
although it is well known that he lies 
in the kirk-garth, there is no trace of 
his resting-place. 

The story of Barbara Lynn’s life, 
outwardly so uneventful, but inwardly 
so full of passion, is still a tale often 
told by the winter fire in the lonely 
farmhouses and shepherds’ cots of her 
own land. It has gained in incident 
with its passage down the century; 
many things that she did not do are 
reported of her; yet, although she 
thought she was not understood by 
her fellows, so significant and full of 
meaning are these additions, that her 
character lives again for those who have 
a meditative mind, a comprehend- 
ing soul, and a tender heart. 

Often—so it is said—the figure of a 
tall woman, with golden hair and blue 
eyes, has been seen on the hills by soli- 
tary watchers. She comes and goes 
with a wind in her skirts, and a lark 
singing over her head. These appari- 
tions never bring trouble or sickness to 
the countryside, but sweet summer 
weather, an increase to the flocks, and 
abundance to the harvest. 

For many years after her death Peter 
Fleming came to High Fold, spent a 
few days there, and then went away 
again. He lived in London and was 
happy, well-off, and full of honors. 
Sometimes alone, and sometimes with 
the little old man Timothy Hadwin, 
he visited the Great Barrow. There 
with heads uncovered, the two men who 
loved her best talked in low tones, or 
talked not at all. Once Lucy. ac- 
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companied them, but she could not 
restrain her grief. and after that she 
let her husband go alone, while she 
remained behind contentedly with her 
children, keeping his home merry and 
bright against his return. 

As time passed she came to under- 
stand Peter better, and even got an 
inkling of the nature of his love for her 
sister But upon that subject her lips 
remained forever sealed. She had every- 
thing in her life to make her happy, 
and she was happy. Peter and she had 
memories, hopes, and sorrows which 
no one else shared and so they were 
drawn nearer together, till the tie of 
husband and wife was as close as it could 
be, and held as sacredly. So the lives 
of all these men and women faded 
away. 

If ever you go to the dales and fells, 
reader, spare a day to visit Boar Dale, 
stand by Barbara Lynn’s Great Bar- 
row, and think of her. You will hear 
the thunder of the force beside you, and 
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The End. 


see a buzzard floating in the blue. 
Look at the same gray fells, whose im- 
mobile features saw the death of one 
of the grandest souls that ever lived. 
Above all, look up to Thundergay, to 
Barbara’s rugged nurse, friend and 
teacher, who helped her to be strong 
when she might have been weak. If 
you go at night you will see the Northern 
Crown shine, and you will remember 
that she wore her crown and wore it 
royally, though it bowed her head to 
sorrow and to death. 

But Barbara is not dead; the good 
and the great never die. As Timothy 
Hadwin said to Peter the last time 
that he came to Boar Dale: 

‘*Her spirit is here, in the wind, in the 
song of the beck, in the blades of grass. 
But most of all, she is here in our hearts, 
in your heart and mine, living in, them. 
communing with them more closely 
than she did in life. The souls of the 
righteous are in the hand of God, and 
there shall no torment touch them.” 





The Annual Report of the Prison 
Commissioners for England and Wales, 
just received, comes as a boon and a 
blessing to men. Its publication is 
opportune, and it would be well if a 
copy could reach the hands of every 
thinking man and woman in our land. 
But, alas, it is a ‘‘Blue Book,” and like 
most of its kind, will probably be con- 
sulted only by those who seek for the 
information its pages afford. Official 
though it is, it is a most heartening 
production, bringing with it a message 
of hope. Coming to us in these days of 
gloom, when some men’s hearts are 
failing them for fear, and others are 
using every possible means to belittle 
the character of their fellows, this 
“Blue Book”’ is sent like a great wave 
of oxygen to purify the air, to cheer the 
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heart and brace the national nerves. 
It was sorely needed, for since the fate- 
ful day in August, 1914, prophets of 
evil both numerous and _ influential 
have lost no opportunity of informing 
the public of the magnitude and verity 
of certain evils upon which this Re- 
port throws some light. Drunkenness 
among women in general, and especially 
among soldiers’ wives, was a favorite 
topic. Lurid, if dismal stories, were 
told and re-told, with circumstantial 
detail, until female intemperance and 
the wastefulness of soldiers’ wives were 
accepted as sad and deplorable facts. 
It fell to my lot to prove the fallacy of 
some statements, and among my pos- 
sessions are a number of letters from 
soldiers’ wives and others, thanking 
me for championing their cause and 
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removing the brand of shame that had 
been so recklessly imposed upon them. 

So this Report is welcome because it 
tells of increased sobriety among women, 
because it shows the nation to be in- 
creasingly law-abiding, and shows that 
many of our prisons are quite un- 
necessary. It informs us that even 
the poor shoddy humanity, weaklings 
in mind and body, of which the great 
bulk of our prisoners is composed, feel 
that touch of Nature that makes us all 
kin at this particular time. And it 
tells, too, of the patriotism of the 
prison officials, and testifies to their 
devotion and courage. It is also wel- 
come because it is a reflex of the great 
English heart,; and. still more welcome 
because it proves.the Prison; Com- 
missioners to be living men with brains, 
hearts, wisdom, and courage. 

On its opening pages we are con- 
fronted with a startling and cheering 
announcement. The total number of 
prisoners for the year ending March 
31st, 1915, was 37,320 less than the 
total for the previous year, the figures 
for last year being 150,603 prisoners of 
all kinds, for the present year 114,283 
only. This extraordinary decrease can 
only be appreciated when the totals for 
the last ten years are considered. 
During the year ending March 3lst, 
1905, no less than 197,941 prisoners, ir- 
respective of debtor and Courts Martial 
prisoners, were committed to prison; 
during the year ending March 3lst, 
1915, only 104,000 prisoners, irre- 
spective of debtors and Courts Martial 
prisoners, were committed. Since the 
year 1905, there has been a rapid but 
continuous decrease in the number of 
committals. The year 1913-14 ob- 
tained the distinction of having reached 
the lowest total of committals on statis- 
tical record. To lower the record by 
more than 37,000 is beyond doubt ex- 
traordinary. 

In order to understand the reasons 
for this wholesale reduction in the 
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number of committals to prison, cer- 
tain things have to be borne in mind. 
During the last ten years, as I have 
already pointed out, the prison popula- 
tion regularly, year by year, has de- 
creased. In the reports issued by the 
Prison Commissioners during these years, 
we are told, more than once, that there 
has been a growing national obedience 
to law and order, and also that proba- 
tion and other substitutes for imprison- 
ment have exercised a considerable 
influence. It is well to bear these 
things in mind when estimating the 
influence exercised by the present war 
upon the prison population. If I were 
permitted to enumerate the reasons for 
the continuous reduction in the numbers 
of prisoners, prior to the war, I ‘would 
place them as follows: 

1. In spite of labor troubles and 
suffrage excitement, there has been 
a decided advance in the obedience 
rendered to Law and Order. 

2. There has been a decided increase 
in national sobriety among males and 
females. 

3. Efficient alternatives to imprison- 
ment have been provided by law. 

4. The nation has been prosperous, 
times have been good, and work has 
been plentiful. 

5. There has been a growing dis- 
inclination to commit unnecessarily to 
prison. 

All these causes were in operation when 
the war was declared. That is to say, 
they must be considered as operating 
during the months of April, May, June, 
and July, 1914, so that the prison record 
of those four mouths must be considered 
apart from the war. That the war did 
cause a lessened supply of prisoners 
will be shown later on, but that apart 
from the decrease caused by the war, the 
number of prisoners was below normal, 
and that the most serious kinds of 
crime had fallen off is evident from the 
fact that during the year under review 
only 591 were sentenced to terms of 
penal servitude, while in the previous 
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year 797 were so sentenced. A diminu- 
tion of 206 convicts during the year 
cannot be attributed to the war, though 
it may have caused a slight reduction. 
That the war did exercise an imme- 
diate effect upon the local prison popu- 
lation is established by the figures 
given by the Prison Commissioners. 
They say: ‘‘The local prison popula- 
tion, which on August 4th, 1914, was 
13,580 (11,531 males and 2,049 fe- 
males) had fallen on March 31st, 1915 
(7,178 males and 2,010 females).” 
As their figures show a reduction of 
4,353 males, but only 39 in the number 
of female prisoners, the reduction in the 
number of female prisoners may appear 
of no moment, but in reality it is an 
important and encouraging fact. The 
wonder is that there was not a very 
large increase in the number of female 
prisoners, considering the excitement 
that prevailed and the opportunities 
and temptations that existed for im- 
morality and drinking. Personally, I 


am of the opinion that even degraded 
and dissolute women behaved, and are 
behaving, exceedingly well in this 


time of general excitement. The Com- 
missioners present us with figures that 
show that during the year the number 
of women received into prison for prosti- 
tution was 14 per cent less, and the 
number received for drunkenness was 7 
per cent less than those of the previous 
year, for which year the figures for these 
offenses were very low. 

That during eight months of war, the 
male population of our prisons should 
substantially decrease is but natural, 
for a large number of men were with- 
drawn from industrial life and sub- 
mitted to military discipline. Never- 
theless, the sobriety and good behavior 
of our male population generally is 
remarkable and worthy of praise, and 
the fact that the number sentenced to 
imprisonment by Courts Martial was 
but 470 in excess of the previous year, 
testifies to the splendid behavior of the 
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larger army of recruits who for many 
months were submitted to deplorable 
conditions, many temptations, and to 
a discipline that was by no means 
thorough. 

The reduction in the number of male 
prisoners is accounted for as follows: 
Committals for offenses against police 
regulations decreased by 44 per cent, 
begging and sleeping out by 38 per 
cent, Poor Law offenses, 35, burglary, 
housebreaking, etc., by 31, larcenies, 
etc., by 28, drunkenness by 26, and 
assaults by 18 per cent. I offer these 
figures because they emphasize the in- 
creasing good behavior of the poorer 
classes generally, independently of 
any influence’ exercised by the 
war. 

But another effect of the war upon 
the prison population was a positive 
reduction in the average health, strength 
and capabilities of the prisoners. Even 
in times of peace, prisoners generally 
are marked by inferior stature, weight, 
physique, and intelligence. Compara- 
tively few possess both sound mind 
and body, many of them are fit sub- 
jects for detention in places other than 
prison. But prison contained a certain 
number of young men fit for military 
training, who in ordinary times would 
have been refused admission to the 
army. But the times not being or- 
dinary times, the privilege of living or 
dying for their country was no longer 
denied them. Many of them joined the 
forces, and prison knew them no longer. 
But their absence left the prison popula- 
tion the weaker and more shoddy. 
In a word, the prison population, after 
their departure, was composed mostly 
of habitual offenders and weaklings. 
The Prison Commissioners in this 
Report call attention to this matter, 
and the Medical Commissioner enlarges 
upon it. I wish to emphasize it, be- 
cause I want by-and-bye to give a 
word of praise to poor shoddy human- 


ity. 
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It is evident that the Prison Com- 
missioners anticipated the steady de- 
crease in the number of prisoners to 
continue. They made their arrange- 
ments accordingly, and were not dis- 
appointed, for they tell us “‘that this 
remarkable fall in the prison population 
has relieved a difficulty which had 
arisen owing to the sudden departure 
on the outbreak of war of so many 
reservists from the prison staffs. It 
also became possible for the Commis- 
sioners to grant permission to enlist 
from all ranks who sent in applications, 
twenty-nine superior officers, including 
the surveyor, twenty-three clerks, and 
548 subordinate officers having joined 
the forces since the outbreak of war.”’ 
A gallant six hundred, of whose record 
the Commissioners are justly proud, for 
thirty-one have been killed, twenty-five 
wounded, four are missing, six prison- 
ers of war; four of the subordinate staff 
have been given commission rank and 
two have been awarded the Distin- 
It is right to 


guished Conduct medal. 
say that the Commissioners could not 
have allowed this wholesale departure 
of their servants and have given such 
magnificent help to the country had 
they not held the positive conviction 
that the decreasing number of prisoners 


would still further decrease. But this 
service to the country did not stand 
alone, for the diminution of prisoners 
enabled the Commissioners to hand over 
to the military authorities the prisons 
at Devizes, Lewes, Hereford, Chelms- 
ford, and Knutsford, portions of the 
prisons of Stafford, Wandsworth, Wake- 
field, and Parkhurst. Here an extra- 
ordinary but satisfactory state of things 
is revealed. The prison staff reduced 
by six hundred, five prisons closed, and 
the daily average of prisoners les- 
sened by 2,000. 

It is only just to the Commissioners, 
and incidentally to the country gen- 
erally, to say that the Commissioners, 


prior to the war, had contemplated the 
Lrvine AGE, Vou. II, No. 87. 
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closure of some prisons, and the adapta- 
tion of others to specific purposes. Yet 
in spite of these drawbacks, the gross 
value of prison labor was £1,700 in 
advance of the previous year. In 
normal times there would have been a 
decrease of more than £32,000. How 
did this industrial miracle come about? 
It is easy to find the answer. The Com- 
missioners seized the opportunity and 
secured an abundance of remunerative 
and interesting work, work that carried 
with it the conviction that it was useful 
work, helpful to the country in its time 
of need. So oakum picking disappeared, 
the senseless round of monotonous and 
useless tasks ceased, the physical dead 
march ended. A divine fury for work, 
for activity, for usefulness possessed 
the prisoners, and idleness disappeared. 
Order prevailed, prison offenses almost 
vanished, physical chastisement was 
seldom required. Newcastle Prison re- 
ports: “‘It is a delight day by day to 
watch the zealous industry of both men 
and women. Idleness is unknown, and 
applications for still more work are 
frequent. Prisoners regard the extra 
hours of labor and Sunday work as a 
privilege.” Pentonville reports: ‘‘Every- 
one seems to understand that he is 
working, not because he is compelled 
to work, but because he is helping his 
country.” At Stafford Prison ‘‘the 
prisoners ask for work and still more 
work, and sometimes have to be asked to 
stop at 10 p.m.” 

Every day the prisoners turned out 
no less than 5,000 articles for war serv- 
ice. When I think of the hurrying 
activities of the poor smitten humanity, 
of their desire to be of service, and of 
their hours of devoted labor, my heart 
goes out to them: Many of them doubtless 
are old friends of mine, and I am glad, 
because it is very hopeful even though 
it is very pitiful. I rejoice that the 
Commissioners seized the opportunity, 
and profoundly do I hope that never 
again will the cry for work, interesting 
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work, go up to Heaven from our English 
prisons. 

Surely the Commissioners may, with 
very good grace, tell us that ‘additional 
diet has been given,” and certainly no 
one will complain that the prisoners are 
once each week made ‘‘acquainted with 
the progress of the war by land and sea.” 
Why not? they are citizens, they are 
workers, they are giving of their best; 
they are of some service, and they know 
it. This teaches a lesson that needs 
to be learned and enforced. Convince 
men that they are useless and they are 
damned. Prove to them that they are 
of service and they are ennobled, for 
service is the breath of life and the very 
germ of manhood. Even the poor and 
wretched long for some chance of ren- 
dering service, and of knowing that they 
too have some share in one great human 
heart. 

The Commissioners give well-merited 
praise to their depleted staff, upon 
whom the heavier duties necessarily fell. 


They too, gave ungrudged service, 
longer hours, many of them willingly 
giving up their anrual holiday without 
@ murmur. All this is good, and that 
is why I say this ‘‘Blue Book” is a 


reflex of the country’s heart. But I 
must not, in praising prisoners and 
officials, forget what is due to others. 
Let us see what the Report has to say 
about the drunkenness of women, and 
the worthlessness of soldiers’ wives :— 


It has been frequently stated that 
since the outbreak of war there has 
been an increase in drunkenness among 
women. So far as prison statistics 
can afford proof, the information 
received from the majority of prisons 
does not support that statement. 

The women received on conviction 
for the offense of drunkenness has 
fallen from 15,149 in 1913-14, to 14,045 
in the year under review, a decrease of 
7 per cent. 

At. Birmingham, Durham, Liver- 
pool, and Manchester, the decrease has 
ee n greater, amounting to 16 per cent. 
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At two prisons only, Newcastle and 
Plymouth, is any substantial increase 
recorded, where the numbers have 
risen from 481 to 566 and from 47 to 
74 respectively. 


At Birmingham since the outbreak 
of war, a decrease in cases of drunken- 
ness has been no less than 40 per cent. 
At Cardiff the figures were 451 for the 
previous year and 376 for the present 
year. At Holloway (the only London 
female prison) the committals since 
last August were 8,386, as compared 
with 9,343 for the same period in the 
preceding year. With regard to the 
delinquencies of soldiers’ wives, Bir- 
mingham reports: ‘‘It is believed that 
only four women were _ received 
that were in receipt of separation 
allowance, and only three were 
in receipt of charitable allowance.”’ 
Holloway reports ‘‘that during the 
eight months, only thirty-six women 
were in receipt of separation allowance, 
and it is encouraging to note that the 
percentage of wives and mothers com- 
mitted to Holloway is relatively ‘neg- 
ligible. While some women are ad- 
mittedly foolish and thriftless, there is 
no reason to doubt that as a class these 
womenfolk are doing their duty at 
home faithfully and loyally.” It is 
well for us to have this testimony, and 
it is to be hoped that some of our Bishops 
and certain ladies will hesitate before 
they again make the charge of increased 
female intemperance. 

It may be said that the prison records 
are not in. themselves sufficient, and 
that they do not disprove the charge 
of growing insobriety amongst women. 
Quite so! but the police-court statistics 
are not yet available; when they are I 
venture to say that they will bear wit- 
ness to the increasing sobriety of 
English women, notwithstanding the 
fact that a number of wild, dissolute 
women are repeatedly charged. But 
at present it is sufficient that this 
Report gives no evidence in support of 
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the indictment brought against women 
generally, and against soldiers’ wives in 
particular. 

But the Prison Commissioners are not 
satisfied with all that appertains to 
their little world; they have their 
grievance, and they make it public. 
The prison population is still too large, 
the continuous decrease must still fur- 
ther decrease. The number of com- 
mittals is still too large, for thousands 
ought never to be sent to prison. It 
is evident that the Prison Commis- 
sioners are anxious to work themselves 
out of work and to commit professional 
suicide. But they prove their case 
easily enough. They are particularly 
indignant over the numerous committals 
of youths between sixteen and twenty- 
one years of age for small offenses, and 
contend that the alternative to im- 
prisonment established by statute ought 
to be, and must be, more freely used. 
They are determined that Section I of 
the Criminal Justice Administration 
Act, which came into force in December, 
1914, shall be put in active operation, 
or they will know the reason why. 
This Section makes it obligatory (not 
permissive) on the part of all magis- 
trates to allow an offender not less than 
seven clear days before committal to 
prison, in which to pay any fine im- 
posed, provided that the offender has a 
fixed abode within the jurisdiction of 
the court, or in the absence of any 
special reason. 

The wisdom and justice of this 
enactment becomes manifest from a 
consideration of prison statistics, which 
show that every year about one-half 
of the total number of prisoners, be 
that total large or small, are imprisoned 
in default of payment of fines. I 
have previously in the Contemporary 
Review pointed out that during the 
ten years ending 1910 nearly one mil- 
lion persons were imprisoned in England 
and Wales alone for not being able to 
pay promptly the fines imposed upon 
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them—last year the number was re- 
duced to 51,392, or 49.9. per cent of 
the total committals. It is disappoint- 
ing to find that out of the total of 4,721 
males received into prison in default 
of payment of fines since December 
last—that is, in the four months during 
which the Act had been in operation, 
1,011 only had been allowed time to 
pay before committal, while in the 
ease of 3,710 no time had been allowed. 
With regard to women, the case was 
even worse; for out of a total of 4,211 
committals, 515 only had been allowed 
time for payment. The Commission- 
ers may very well complain that the 
Act is not being fairly used. They are 
especially severe about the continued 
and unnecessary committal of youthful 
prisoners, and supply figures that bring 
a grave indictment against Courts of 
Summary Jurisdiction. It appears that 
1,973 juvenile adult prisoners were 
received during the year, of whom 69 
per cent were first offenders and 52 


per cent were committed in default of 
payment of fines, and what is more 
significant, 23 per cent paid their fines 


after reception into prison. From this 
statement it is obvious that at least 
234 youths were unnecessarily im- 
prisoned, in ali probability the number 
was much larger as 353 of the fines did 
not exceed 10s, and 352 others did not 
exceed 20s. Out of the total of com- 
mittals (1,973) no less than 1,020 were 
for non-payment of fines. 

Well may the Commissioners tell us 
that they have given instruction to the 
governors of prisons to report every 
committal of persons of this age, with 
such information as they may be able 
to obtain. ‘‘We shall then make it our 
duty to eall the attention of the Sec- 
retary of State to any case where, in our 
opinion, advantage might have been 
taken of the powers conferred by 
Section I of the Act.” This is a threat 
which, if carried out, will entail a certain 
amount of unpleasantness, but I am 
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persuaded that nothing less will suffice 
to bring home to some Courts the im- 
portance of rendering a cheerful obe- 
dience to certain clauses of the Criminal 
Justice Administration Act. They can 
render this drastic action of the Com- 
missioners altogether unnecessary, pre- 
vent considerable friction, and confer 
benefit upon the whole community by 
obeying in spirit and substance. If 
they do not, it is evident that the Com- 
missioners will indict the offending 
Courts before the Home Office, for, as 
I have pointed out, the Commissioners 
are by no means lacking in courage and 
determination. 

And truly it is difficult to find any 
sensible reason for the continuance of 
this evil, against which some of us have 
protested for half a lifetime. When 
we inquire closely into the matter, we 
are faced with some strange anomalies 
that exist under the present conditions. 
Numbers of youths who are deliberately 
dishonest, cover their dishonesty by 
falsification of accounts, rob the inno- 
cent, and spend their gains in senseless 
waste, are dealt with under the Proba- 
tion Act, which means that nothing 
happens to them except that they are 
placed for a time under the supervision 
of a kind-hearted probation officer, 
whose duty it is to inspire and encour- 
age the delinquents to better things 
and provide them with new situations. 
Against this I have nothing to say 
except this, that these offenders are 
very seldom ordered to make restitution 
to the innocent persons they have 
robbed. Yet the Probation Act gives 
positive power to Courts to make such 
orders when the offenders are placed 
on probation. 

Very different is the case with lads 
who are charged with offenses against 
police regulations, breaches of by-laws, 
gambling, or adventuring their half- 
pence in a game of “pitch and toss.” 
For these heinous offenses no kindly 
probation officers are ready to give 
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inspiration and friendly guidance. They 
are promptly fined, for their offense is 
rank; they must pay, and pay promptly, 
or go to prison. Surely such procedure 
is wrong! I have some doubts as to its 
legality. Yet this method prevails in 
our Children’s Courts, for there youth- 
ful disorder is fined, while youthful 
dishonesty is practically rewarded. But 
the Probation Act provides for these 
young offenders being placed on proba- 
tion, and the Criminal Justice Act pro- 
vides for them being placed under ‘‘su- 
pervision” until their fines are paid. 
Hence the wrath of the Commissioners; 
neither of these alternatives is largely 
used. The Commissioners appear de- 
termined that they shall be utilized, 
and surely one cannot blame them, 
for they tell us that thirty juvenile 
adults were sentenced to one day, 183 
to five days, 355 to more than five days 
but not exceeding seven days, thirty- 
eight to over fourteen days but not 
exceeding twenty-one days, and 140 
to between three weeks and a month’s 
imprisonment. In all, 1,020 lads were 
sent to prison for very short sentences, 
whose fines in 353 cases were less than 
10s, and in 352 cases were above 10s 
but did not exceed 20s. 

The disastrous consequences attend- 
ing short terms of imprisonment have 
been insisted on for years. The Com- 
missioners quote with approval the 
following passages in the Report of the 
Borstal Committee for Wakefield Prison: 
“There is not a single redeeming feature 
in a short sentence; it carries with it 
all the social stigma and industrial 
penalties of imprisonment, with no 
commensurate gain to the offender or 
the community. If there still remains 


in the minds of the administrators of 
justice the obsolete and exploded 
theory that prison is essentially a place 
for punishment, and for punishment 
alone, for the expiation of offenses in 
dehumanizing, senseless tasks and ar- 
bitrary discipline, truly there could be 
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devised no more diabolical form of 
punishment than short sentences oft 
repeated.” 

I have previously expressed my opin- 
ion about the courage of the Prison 
Commissioners, but after seeing their 
endorsement and approval of the above 
passage I am the more confirmed in my 
opinion, for here we have the prison 
system condemned, root and branch. 


But they know, as no one else knows, 
The Contemporary Review. 
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that short sentences served in youth are 
the main recruiting factors for the army 
of prisoners of older growth. Holding 
these opinions, founded on long ex- 
perience and mature judgment, the 
Prison Commissioners are more than 
justified in their crusade against the 
unnecessary’ imprisonment of impul- 
sive youths. In that crusade every 
patriotic Englishman will wish them a 
speedy and complete success. 
Thomas Holmes. 





LITTLE GIRLS 


I. Mi.uicent. 

They were two quite small maidies, 
aged respectively four and six years 
with some odd months in each case. 
They are older now and have probably 
forgotten the stranger to whom they 
gave their unsophisticated little hearts, 
who presently left their country never 
to return; for all this happened a long 
time ago—I think about three years. 
In a way they were rivals, yet had never 
seen one another, perhaps never will, 
since they inhabit two villages more 
than a dozen miles apart in a wild, 
desolate, hilly district of west Cornwall. 

Let me first speak of Millicent, the 
elder. I knew Millicent well, having 
at various times spent several weeks 
with her in her parents’ house, and she, 
an only child, was naturally regarded 
as the most important person in it. 
In Cornwall it is alwaysso. Tall for her 
six years, straight and slim, with no 
red color on her cheeks; she had brown 
hair and large serious gray eyes; those 
eyes and her general air of gravity, and 
her forehead, which was too broad for 
perfect beauty, made me a little shy of 
her and we were not too intimate. 
And, indeed, that feeling on my part, 
which made me a little careful and 
ceremonious in our intercourse, seemed 
to be only what she expected of me. 
One day in a forgetful or expansive 
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moment I happened to call her ‘‘ Millie,” 
which caused her to look at me in sur- 
prise. ‘‘Don’t you like me to call you 
Millie—for short?” I questioned apolo- 
getically. ‘‘No,’’ she returned gravely: 
“it is not my name—my name is 
Millicent.”” And so it had to be to the 
end of the chapter. 

Then there was her speech—I won- 
dered how she got it! For it was un- 
like that of the people she lived among, 
of her own class. No word-clipping and 
slurring, no ‘‘naughty English” and 
sing-song intonation with her! She 
spoke with an almost startling dis- 
tinctness, giving every syllable its 
proper value, and her words were as if 
they had been read out of a nicely 
written book. 

Nevertheless, we got on fairly well 
together, meeting on most days at 
tea-time in the kitchen, when we 
would have nice little talks and look at 
her lessons and books and pictures, 
sometimes unbending so far as to draw 
little pigs on her slate with our eyes 
shut, and laughing at the result just like 
ordinary persons. 

It was during my last visit, after an 
absence of some months from that part 
of the country, that one evening on 
coming in I was told by her mother that 
Millicent had gone for the milk, and that 
I’ would have to wait for my tea till she 
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came back. Now the farm where the 
milk was got was away at the other end 
of the village, quite half a mile, and I 
went to meet her, but did not see her 
until I had walked the whole distance, 
when just as I arrived she came out of 
the farm-house burdened with a basket 
of things in one hand and a can of milk 
in the other. She graciously allowed 
me to relieve her of both, and taking 
basket and can with one hand I gave 
her the other, and so, hand-in-hand, 
very friendly, we set off down the long, 
bleak, windy road just when it was 
growing dark. 

“I’m afraid you are rather thinly 
clad for this bleak December evening,”’’ 
I remarked. ‘‘Your little hand feels 
cold as ice.” 

She smiled sweetly and said she was 
not feeling cold, after which there was a 
long interval of silence. From time to 
time we met a villager, a fisherman in 
his ponderous sea-boots, or a farm- 
laborer homeward plodding his weary 
way. But though heavy-footed after 
his day’s labor he is never so stolid as 
an English ploughman is apt to be: 
invariably when giving us a good-night 
in passing the man would smile and look 
at Millicent very directly, with a mean- 
ing twinkle in his Cornish eye. He 
might have been congratulating her on 
having a male companion to pay her all 
these little attentions, and perhaps 
signaling the hope that something 
would come of it. 

Grave little Millicent, I was pleased 
to observe, took no notice of this 
foolishness. At length when we had 
walked half the distance home in 
perfect silence, she said impressively: 
“Mr. Goodenough”—Here I must 
make a break to explain that ‘‘Mr. 
Goodenough”’ is one of the aliases I 


think it prudent to use during my 
occasional visits to the Rocky Land of 
Strangers, owing to the friendly warn- 
ings (and unfriendly intimations) Iam 
accustomed to receive describing what: 
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would happen to me should I be recog- 
nized, as—well, as the author of a book 
in praise of this same Rocky Land in 
which I have ventured to express the 
opinion that Cornishmen are lacking 
in the sense of humor. 

‘Mr. Goodenough,” said Millicent, 
“‘T have something I want to tell you 
very much.” 

I begged her to speak, pressing her 
cold little hand. 

She proceeded: ‘‘I shall never forget 
that morning when you went away the 
last time. You said you were going to 
Truro: but I’m not sure—perhaps it 
was to London, I only know that it 
was very far away, and you were going 
for a very long time. It was early in 
the morning and I was in bed. I 
heard you calling me to come down and 
say good-bye; so I jumped up and came 
down in my nightdress and saw you 
standing waiting for me at the foot of 
the stairs. Then, when I got down, you 
took me up in your arms and kissed 
me. I shall never forget it!” 

‘‘Why?” I said, rather lamely, just 
because it was necessary to say some- 
thing. And after a little pause she 
returned, ‘‘ Because I shall never forget 
it.” 

Then, as I said nothing, she resumed: 
“That day after school I saw Uncle 
Charlie and told him, and he said, 
‘What! you allowed that tramp to kiss 
you! then I don’t want to take yoy 
on my knee any more—you’ve lowered 
yourself too much.’ ”’ 

“‘Did he dare to say that?’’ I returned. 

“Yes, that’s what Uncle Charlie 
said, but it makes no difference. I 
told him you were not a tramp but Mr. 
Goodenough, and he said you could call 
yourself Mister-what-you-liked but you 
were a tramp all the same, nothing but 
@ common tramp, and that I ought to 
be ashamed of myself. ‘You’ve dis- 
graced the family,’ that’s what he 
said, but I don’t care—I shall never 
forget it, the morning you went away 
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and took me up in your arms and kissed 
me.”” 

Here was a revelation! It saddened 
me, and I made no reply although I 
think she expected one. And so aftera 
minute or two of uncomfortable silence 
she repeated that sh s would never forget 
it. For all the tire I was thinking of 
another and sweeter one, who was 
also a person of importance in her own 
home and village over a dozen miles 
away. 

In thoughtful silence we finished 
our walk; then there were lights and 
tea and general conversation; and if 
Millicent had intended returning to the 
subject she found no opportunity then 
or afterwards. 

It was better so, seeing that the other 
charmer possessed my whole heart. 


II. Mas. 


She was not intellectual: no one 
would have said of her, for example, 
that she would one day blossom into a 
second Emily Bronté; that to future 
generations her wild moorland village 
would be the Haworth of the West. 
She was perhaps something better—a 
child of earth and sun, exquisite, with 
her flossy hair a shining chestnut gold, 
her eyes like the bugloss, her whole 
face like a flower or rather like a ripe 
peach in bloom and color; we are apt 
to associate these delicious little ones 
with flavors as well as fragrances. But 
I am not going to be so foolish as to 
attempt to describe her. 

Our first meeting was at the village 
spring, where the women came with 
pails and pitchers for water; she came, 
and sitting on the stone rim regarded 
me smiling with questioning eyes. I 
started a conversation, but though 
smiling she was shy. Luckily I had 
my luncheon, which consisted of fruit, 
in my satchel, and telling her about it 
she grew interested and confessed to 
me that of all good things fruit was what 
she loved most. I then opened my 
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stores and selecting the brightest yellow 
and richest purple fruits told her that 
they were for her—on one condition— 
that she would love me and give me a 
kiss. O that kiss! And what more 
can I find to say of it? Why nothing, 
unless one. of the poets, Crawshaw for 
preference, can tell me. ‘‘My song,” I 
might say with that mystic, after an 
angel had kissed him,— 


“Tasted of that breakfast all day long.” 


From that time we got onswimmingly, 
and were much in company, for soon, 
just to be near her, I went to stay at her 
village. I then made the discovery 
that Mab, for that is what they called 
her, although so unlike, so much 
softer and sweeter than Millicent, was 
yet like her in being a child of character 
and of an indomitable will. She never 
cried, never argued or listened to argu- 
ments, never demonstrated after the 
fashion of wilful children’ generally, 
by throwing herself down screaming 
and kicking; she simply very gently 
insisted on having her own way and 
living her own life. In the end she 
always got it, and the beautiful thing 
was that she never wanted to be 
naughty or do anything really wrong! 
She took a quite wonderful interest in 
the life of the little community and 
would always be where others were, 
especially when any gathering took 
place. Thus, long before I knew her 
at the age of four, she made the dis- 
covery that the village children, or 
most of them, passed much of their 
time in school, and to school she 
accordingly resolved togo. Her parents 
opposed, and talked seriously to her 
and used force to restrain her, but she 
overcame them in the end and to the 
school they had to take her, where she 
was refused admission on account of 
her tender years. But she had re- 
solved to go, and go she would; she 
laid siege to the schoolmistress, to the 
vicar, to others, and in the end, be- 
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eause of her importunity or sweetness, 
they had to admit her. 

When I went, during school hours, 
to give a talk to the children, there I 
found Mab, one of the forty, sitting 
with her book, which told her nothing, 
in her little hands! She listened to the 
talk with an appearance of interest, 
although understanding nothing, her 
bugloss eyes on me, encouraging me 
with a very sweet smile, whenever I 
looked her way. 

It was the same about attending 
church. Her parents went to one 
service on Sundays; she insisted on 
going to all three, and would sit and 
stand and kneel, book in hand, as if 
taking a part in it all, but always when 
you looked her way, her eyes would 
meet yours and the sweet smile would 
come to her lips. 

I had been told by her mother that 
Mab would not have dolls and toys, 
and this fact, recalled at an opportune 
moment, revealed to me her secret 
mind—her baby philosophy. We, the 
inhabitants of the village, grown-ups 
and children as well as the domestic 
animals, were her playmates and play- 
things, so that she was independent of 
sham blue-eyed babies made of wood 
and inanimate fluffy Teddy-bears: she 
was in possession of the real thing! 
The cottages, streets, the church and 
school, the fields and rocks and hills 
and sea and sky were all contained in 
her nursery or playground; and we, 
her fellow-beings, were all occupied 
from morn to night in an endless com- 
plicated game, which varied from day to 
day according to the weather and time 
of year, and had many beautiful sur- 
prises. She didn’t understand it all, but 
was determined to be in it and get all 
the fun she could out of it. This 
mental attitude came out strikingly 
one day when we had a funeral— 
always a feast to the villagers; that is to 
say, an emotional feast; and on this 
occasion the circumstances made the 
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ceremony a peculiarly impressive one. 

A young man, well known and gen- 
erally liked, son of a small farmer, died 
with tragic suddenness, and the little 
stone farm-house being situated away 
on the borders of the parish, the 
funeral procession had a considerable 
distance to walk to the village. To the 
church I went to view its approach; 
built on a rock the church stands high 
in the center of the village, and from 
the broad stone steps in front one got a 
fine view of the inland country and of 
the procession like an immense black 
serpent winding along over green fields 
and stiles, now disappearing in some 
hollow in the ground or behind gray 
masses of rock, then emerging on the 
sight and the voices of the singers 
bursting out loud and clear in that still 
atmosphere. 

When I arrived on the steps Mab was 
already there; the whole village would 
be at that spot presently, but she was 
first. On that morning no sooner had 
she heard that the funeral was going to 
take place than she gave herself a 
holiday from school and made her 
docile mother dress her in her daintiest 
clothes. She welcomed me with a 
glad face and put her wee hand in 
mine; then the villagers—all those not 
in the procession—began to arrive, and 
very soon we were in the middle of a 
throng; then, as the six coffin-bearers 
came slowly toiling up the many steps 
and the singing all at once grew loud 
and swept like a wave of sound over 
us, the people were shaken with emo- 
tion, and all the faces, even of the oldest 
men, were wet with tears—all except 
ours, Mab’s and mine. 

Our tearless condition—our ability to 
keep dry when it was raining, so to say 
—resulted from quite different causes. 
Mine just then were the eyes of a 
naturalist curiously observing the de- 
meanor of the beings around me. To 
Mab the whole spectacle was an act, 
an interlude, or scene in that wonderful 
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endless play which was a perpetual 
delight to witness and in which she too 
was taking a part. And to see all her 
friends, her grown-up playmates, en- 
joying themselves in this unusual way, 
marching in a procession to the church, 
in black, singing hymns with tears in 
their eyes—why, this was even better 
than school or Sunday service, or 
romps in the playground, or a children’s 
tea. Every time I looked down at my 
little mate she lifted a rosy face to mine 
with her sweetest smile and bugloss 
eyes aglow with ineffable happiness. 
And now that we are far apart my 
loveliest memory of her is as she ap- 
peared then. I would not spoil that 
lovely image by going to look at her 
again. Three years! It was said of 
Lewis Carroll that he ceased to care 
anything about his little Alices when 
they had come to the age of ten or 
twelve. Seven is my limit: they are 
perfect then; but in Mab’s case the 
peculiar exquisite charm could hardly 
have lasted beyond the age of six. 


III. FREecKieEs. 


My meeting with Freckles only 
served to confirm me in the belief, 
almost amounting to a conviction, 
that the female of our species reaches 
its full mental development at an ex- 
traordinarily early age compared to that 
of the male. In the male the receptive 
and elastic or progressive period varies 
greatly; but judging from the numbers 
of cases one meets with of men who 
have continued gaining in intellectual 
power to the end of their lives, in spite 
of physical decay, it is reasonable to 
conclude that the stationary individuals 
are only so because of the condition of 
their lives having been inimical. In 
fact stagnation strikes us as an un- 
natural condition of mind. The man 
who dies at fifty or sixty or seventy, 
after progressing all his life, doubtless 
would, if he had lived a year or a, decade 
longer, have attained to a still greater 
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height. ‘‘How disgusting it is,” cried 
Ruskin when he had reached his three- 
score years and ten, ‘‘to find that just 
when one is getting interested in life 
one has got to die!”” Many can say as 
much: all could say it, had not the 
mental machinery been disorganized by 
some accident, or become rusted from 
neglect and carelessness. He who is no 
more in mind at sixty than at thirty is 
but a half-grown man: his is a case of 
arrested development. 

It is hardly necessary to remark 
here that the mere accumulation of 
knowledge is not the same thing as 
power of mind and its increase: the 
man who astonishes you with the 
amount of knowledge stored in his brain 
may be no greater in mind at seventy 
than at twenty. 

Comparing the sexes again, we might 
say that the female mind reaches 
perfection in childhood, long before the 
physical change from a generalized to a 
specialized form; whereas the male 
retains a generalized form to the end of 
life and never ceases to advance men- 
tally. The reason is obvious. There 
is no need for continued progression in 
women, and Nature, like the grand old 
economist she is, or can be when she 
likes, matures the mind quickly in one 
case and slowly in the other; so slowly 
that he, the young male, goes crawling 
on all fours as it were a long distance 
after his little flying sister—slowly 
because he has very far to go and must 
keep on for a very, very long time. 

I met Freckles in one of those 
small ancient out-of-the-world market 
towns of the West of England—Somer- 
set to be precise—which are just like 
large old villages, where the turnpike 
road is for half a mile or so a High 
Street, wide at one point, where the 
market is held. For a short distance 
there are shops on either side, succeeded 
by quiet dignified houses set back 
among trees, and then again by thatched 
cottages, followed by fields and woods. 
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I had lunched at the large old inn at 
noon on a hot summer’s day; when I 
sat down a black cloud was coming up, 
and by-and-by there wes thunder, and 
when I went to the door it was raining 
heavily. I leaned against the frame of 
the door, sheltered from the wet by a 
small tiled portico over my head, to 
wait for the storm to pass before getting 
on my bicycle. Then the innkeeper’s 
child, aged five, came out and placed 
herself against the door-frame on the 
other side. We regarded one another 
with a good deal of curiosity, for she was 
a queer-looking little thing. Her head, 
big for her size and years, was as per- 
fectly round as a Dutch cheese, and her 
face so thickly freckled that it was all 
freckles; she had confluent freckles, and 
as the spots and blotches were of dif- 
ferent shades, one could see that they 
overlapped like the scales of a fish. 
Her head was bound tightly round with 
a piece of white calico and no hair 
appeared under it. 


Just to open conversation I remarked 
that she was a little girl rich in freckles. 
‘“‘Yes, I know,” she returned, ‘‘there’s 
no one in the town with such a freckled 


face 

“And that isn’t all,’ I went on. 
‘“‘Why is your head in a nightcap or a 
white cloth as if you wanted to hide your 
hair? or haven’t you got any?”’ 

“T can tell you about that,’’ she re- 
turned, not in the least resenting my 
personal remarks. ‘‘It is because I’ve 
had ringworm. My head was shaved 
and I’m not allowed to go to school.” 

‘‘Well,” said I, ‘‘all these unpleasant 
experiences—ringworm, shaved head, 
freckles, and expulsion from school as 
an undesirable person—do not appear 
to have depressed you much. You 
appear quite happy.” 

She laughed good-humoredly, then 
looked up out of her blue eyes as if 
asking what more I had to say. 

Just then a small girl about thirteen 
years old passed us—a child with a 
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thin anxious face burned by the sun to a 
dark brown, and deep-set, dark blue, 
penetrating eyes. It was a face to 
startle one;:and as she went by she 
stared intently at the little freckled 
girl. 

Then I, to keep the talk going, said 
I could guess the sort of life that child 
led. 

‘‘What sort of life does she lead?” 
asked Freckles. 

She was, I said, a child from some 
small farm in the neighborhood and 
had a very hard life, and was obliged 
to do a great deal more work indoors 
and out than was quite good for her at 
her tender age. ‘‘But I wonder why 
she stared at you?” I concluded. 

‘*Did she stare at me!—Why did she 
stare?’’ 

“‘I suppose it was because she saw 
you, a mite of a child, with a nightcap 
on her head, standing here at the door 
of the inn talking to a stranger just 
like some old woman.” 

She laughed again, and said it was 
funny for a child of five to be called an 
old woman. Then, with a sudden 
change to gravity, she assured me that 
I had been quite right in what I had 
said about that little girl. She lived 
with her parents on a small farm, where 
no maid was kept, and the little girl did 
as much work or more than any maid. 
She had to take the cows to pasture and 
bring them back; she worked in the 
fields and helped in the cooking and 
washing, and came every day to the 
town with a basket of butter and 
eggs, which she had to deliver at a num- 
ber of houses. Sometimes she came twice 
in a day, usually in a pony-cart, but 
when the pony was wanted by her 
father she had to come on foot with the 
basket, and the farm was three miles 
out. On Sundays she didn’t come, but 
had a good deal to do at home. 

‘‘Ah, poor little slave! No wonder 
she gazed at you as she did;—she was 
thinking how sweet your life must be 
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with people to love and care for you and 
no hard work to do.” 

‘‘And was that what made her stare 
at me, and not because I had a night- 
cap on and was like an old woman 
talking to a stranger?’’ This without a 
smile. 

‘‘No doubt. But you seem to know 
a great deal about her. Now I wonder 
if you can tell me something about this 
beautiful young lady with an umbrella 
coming towards us? I should much 
like to know who she is—and I should 
like to call on her.” 

“Yes, I can tell you all about her. 
She is Miss Eva Langton, and lives at 
the White House. You follow the 
street till you get out of the town where 
there is a pond at this end of the com- 
mon, and just a little the other side of 
the pond there are big trees and behind 
the trees a white gate. That’s the 
gate of the White House, only you can’t 
see it because the trees are in the way. 
Are you going to call on her?”’ 


I explained that I did not know her, 
and though I wished I did because she 
was. so pretty it would not perhaps be 
quite right to go to her house to see 
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her. 

“‘T’m sorry you’re not going to call, 
she’s such a nice young lady. Every- 
body likes her.”” And then after a few 
moments she looked up with a smile 
and said, ‘‘Is there anything else I 
can tell you about the people of the 
town? There’s a man going by in the 
rain with a lot of planks on his head— 
would you like to know who he is and 
all about him?’’ 

‘‘Oh yes, certainly,’”’ I replied. ‘‘But 
of course I don’t care so much about 
him as I do about that little brown girl 
from the farm, and the nice Miss 
Langton from the White House. But 
it’s really very pleasant to listen to you 
whatever you talk about. I really 
think you one of the most charming 
little girls I have ever met, and I wonder 
what you will be like in another five 
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years. I think I must come and see for 
myself.”’ 

‘*Qh, will you come back in five years? 
Just to see me! My hair will be grown 
then and I won’t have a nightcap on, 
and I’ll try to wash off the freckles 
before you come.” 

‘‘No, don’t,” I said. ‘I had for- 
gotten all about them—I think they are 
very nice.” 

She laughed, then looking up a little 
archly said: ‘‘You are saying all that 
just for fun, are you not?’’ 

“Oh, no, nothing of the sort. Just 
look at me and say if you do not believe 
what I tell you.”’ 

“‘Yes, I do,’’ she answered frankly 
enough, looking full in my eyes witha 
great seriousness in her own. 

That sudden seriousness and steady 
gaze; that simple, frank declaration! 
Would five years leave her in that 
stage? I fancy not, for at ten she 
would be self-conscious and the loss 
would be greater than the gain. No, I 
would not come back in five years to see 
what she was like. 

That was the end of our talk. She 
looked towards the wet street and her 
face changed, and with a glad cry she 
darted out. The rain was over, and a 
big man in a big gray tweed coat was 
coming across the road to our side. 
She met him half-way, and bending 
down he picked her up and set her on 
his shoulder and marched with her into 
the house. 

There were others, it seemed, who 
were able to appreciate her bright mind 
and could forget all about her freckles 
and her nightcap. 


IV. On Cromer BEacu. 


It is true that when little girls become 
self-conscious they lose their charm, or 
the best part of it; they are at their 
best as a rule from five to seven, after 
which begins a slow, almost imper- 
ceptible decline or evolution until the 
change is complete. The charm in 
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decline was not good enough for Lewis 
Carroll; the successive little favorites, we 
learn, were always dropped at about 
twelve. That wasthe limit. He either 
perceived with a rare kind of spiritual 
sagacity resembling that of certain 
animals with regard to approaching 
weather-changes, that something had 
come into their heart, or would shortly 
come, which would make them no 
longer precious to him. But that 
which had made them precious was 
not far to seek: he would find it else- 
where and could afford to dismiss his 
Alice for the time being from his heart 
and life, and even from his memory, 
without a qualm. 

To my seven-years’ rule there are, 
however, many exceptions—little girls 
who keep the child’s charm in spite of 
the changes which years anda newly 
developing sense can bring to them. I 
have met with some rare instances of 
the child being as much to us at ten as 
at five. 

One instance which I have in my 
mind just now is of a little girl of nine, 
or perhaps nearly ten, and it seemed to 
me in this case that this new sense, the 
very quality which is the spoiler of 
the child-charm, may sometimes have 
the effect of enhancing it or revealing it 
in a new and more beautiful aspect. 

I met her at Cromer, where she was 
one of a small group of five visitors; 
three ladies, one old, the ‘others middle- 
aged, and a middle-aged gentleman. 
He and one of the two younger ladies 
were perhaps her parents and the 
elderly lady her grandmother. What 
and who these people were I never 
heard, nor did I inquire; but the child 
attracted me and in a funny way we 
became acquainted, and though we 
never exchanged more than a dozen 
words, I felt that we were intimate and 
very dear friends. 

The little group of grown-ups and 
the child were always together on the 
front, where I was accustomed to see 
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them sitting or slowly walking up and 
down, always deep in conversation and 
very serious, always regarding the more 
or less gaudily attired females on the 
parade with an expression of repulsion. 
They were old-fashioned in dress and 
appearance, invariably in black—black 
silk and black broadcloth. I concluded 
that they were serious people, that they 
had inherited and faithfully kept a 
religion, or religious temper, which 
has long been outlived by the world in 
general—a puritanism or Evangelicalism 
dating back to the far days of Wilber- 
force and Hannah More and the ancient 
order of Claphamites. 

And the child was serious with them 
and kept pace with them with slow 
staid steps. But she was beautiful, 
and under the mask and mantle which 
had been imposed on her had a shining 
child’s soul. Her large eyes were blue, 
the rare blue of a perfect summer’s 
day. There was no need to ask her 
where she had got that color; un- 
doubtedly in heaven ‘‘as she came 
through.”’ The features were perfect, 
and she was pale, or so it had seemed to 
me at first, but when viewing her more 
closely I saw that color was an important 
element in her loveliness—a color so 
delicate that I fell to comparing her 
flower-like face with this or that par- 
ticular flower. I had thought her as 
like a snowdrop at first, then a wind- 
flower, the March anemone with its 
touch of crimson, then of various white, 
ivory, and cream-colored blossoms with 
a faintly-seen pink blush to them. 

Her dress, except the stockings, was 
not black; it was gray or dove color, 
and over it a cream or pale fawn- 
colored cloak with hood, which with its 
lace border seemed just the right setting 
for the delicate puritan face. She 
walked in silence while they talked 
and talked ever in grave subdued tones. 
Indeed it would not have been seemly 
for her to open her lips in such company. 
I called her Priscilla, but she was also 
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like Milton’s pensive nun, devout and 
pure, only her looks were not com- 
mercing with the skies; they were 
generally cast down, although it is 
probable that they did occasionally 
venture to glance at the groups of merry 
pink-legged children romping with the 
waves below. 

I had seen her three or four or more 
times on the front before we became 
acquainted; and she too had noticed 
me, just raising her blue eyes to mine 
when we passed one another, with a 
shy sweet look in them—a questioning 
look; so that we were not exactly strang- 
ers.. Then one morning I sat on the 
front when the black-clothed group 
came by deep in serious talk as usual, 
the silent child with them, and after a 
turn or two they sat down close to me. 
The tide was at its full and children 
were coming down to their old joyous 
pastime of paddling. They were a 
merry company. After watching them 
I glanced at my iittle neighbor and 
caught her eyes, and she knew what the 
question in my mind was—Why are 
not. you with them? And she was 
pleased and troubled at the same time, 
and her face was all at once in a glow of 
beautiful color; it was the color of the 
almond blossom;—her sister flower on 
this occasion. 

A day or two later we were more 
fortunate. I went before breakfast 
to the beach and was surprised to find 
her there watching the tide coming in: 
in a moment of extreme indulgence her 
mother or her people had allowed her 
to run down to look at the sea for a 
minute by herself. She was standing on 
the shingle, watching the green waves 
break frothily at her feet, her pale face 
transfigured with a gladness which 
seemed almost unearthly. Even then 
in that emotional moment the face kept 
its tender flower-like character: I could 
now only compare it to the sweet-pea 
blossom, ivory white or delicate pink; 
that Psyche-like flower with wings 
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upraised to fly, and expression of in- 
fantile innocence and fairy-like joy in 
life. 

I walked down to her and we then 
exchanged our few and only words. 
How beautiful the sea was, and how 
delightful to watch the waves coming 
in! Iremarked. She smiled and replied 
that it was very, very beautiful. Then 
a bigger wave came and compelled 
us to step hurriedly back to save our 
feet from a wetting, and we laughed 
together. Just at that spot there was 
a small rock on which I stepped and 
asked her to give me her hand, so that 
we could stand together and let the 
next wave rush by without wetting us. 
‘‘Oh, do you think I may?” she said, 
almost frightened at such an adventure. 
Then, after a moment’s hesitation, she 
put her hand.in mine and we stood on 
the little fragment of rock, and she 
watched the water rush up and sur- 
round us and break on the beach with a 
fearful joy. And after that wonderful 
experience she had to leave me; she had 
only been allowed out by herself for five 
minutes, she said, and so after a grate- 
ful smile she hurried back. 

Our next encounter was on the 
parade, where she appeared as usual 
with her people, and nothing beyond 
one swift glance: of recognition and 
greeting could pass between us. But 
it was a quite wonderful glance she 
gave me, it said so much;—that we 
had a great secret between us and 
were friends and comrades forever. It 
would take half a page to tell all that 
was conveyed in that glance. ‘I’m 
so glad to see you,” it said; ‘I was 
beginning to fear you had gone away. 
And now how unfortunate that you 
see me with my people and we can- 
not speak. They wouldn’t understand. 
How could they, since they don’t 
belong to our world and know what we 
know? If I were to explain: that we 
are different from them, that we want 
to play together on the beach, -and 
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watch the waves and paddle and build 
castles, they would say, ‘Oh yes, 
that’s all very well, but’—I shouldn’t 
know what they meant by that, should 
you? I do hope we'll meet again some 
day and stand once more hand in hand 
on the beach—don’t you?” 

And with that she passed on and was 
gone, and I saw her no more. Perhaps 
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that glance which said so much had 
been observed, and she had been hur- 
riedly removed to some place of safety at 
a great distance. But though I never 
saw her again, never again stood hand in 
hand with her on the beach, and never 
shall, her beautiful image still shines in 


memory. 
W. H. Hudson. 





UNCLE OBADIAB’S FOLLY. 


‘14 Priests’ Lane, Holborn, W. C. 

“Dear Uncle,—I am writing to tell 
you that I hope to be married very 
shortly.” . . . 

‘‘Eh! what’s this?’ rapped out Mr. 
Obadiah Prince, the ‘‘dear uncle”’ of the 
letter, with the kind of frown and lip- 
convulsion combined that only the 
boldest or the youngest of his shop- 
assistants could face without a tremor. 
A cuckoo was calling from -one of the 
high trees at the back of his lawn, and 
he looked sharply through the window 
in its direction. Then he read on. 

‘‘Her name is Miss Louie Strange; 
though, of course, that does not tell 
you much. We have seen a good deal 
of each other in the past six months, and 
you will be glad to know that mother 
likes her. This is a great comfort to 
both of us. I trust that you will not 
consider that we are imprudent in 
taking such an important step before I 
am in what you would consider a posi- 
tion to marry; but we both agree 
that a wife is a help to a young man in 
his battle with the world, and not 
necessarily a depressing burden on his 
back.” . . . 

“‘God bless my soul! The lad’s an 
idiot!’ shouted the uncle at this point. 
He crushed the letter in his hard, 
short-fingered little hand, made a ball of 
it, and hurled it at the tea-pot. It was 
a fair shot, and from the tea-pot it 


cannoned into the dish of fried bacon, 
where it settled down comfortably. 

The parlor door opened. 

‘‘Were you calling me, sir?” inquired 
Miss Sipcot, Obadiah’s staid, elderly, 
and very discreet housekeeper. But 
even while she spoke she saw the mis- 
hap to the bacon, and believed that she 
understood. ‘I will do you a little 
more, sir,”’ she said in a tone of respect- 
ful soothing as she approached the 
table. 

She had been with Mr. Prince, and 
his mother before him, for nearly thirty 
years, and had never seen Obadiah look 
so savage about a trifle. But she 
believed she understood this also. He 
had lately been annoyed by gout and 
certain other inside troubles, poor man; 
and when one has gout, molehills become 
mountains. 

Obadiah rose and stood with his 
back to the fire, feet well apart—an 
imposing attitude. 

“You may set that down again, 
Maggie Sipcot. I sha’n’t want it,” he 
said. 

‘“‘Why, sir—what’s the matter?” 
asked Miss Sipcot concernedly. There 
was subdued menace in his tone and 
looks, short man though he was, and 
bald-headed. 

‘Matter!’ Obadiah let himself go. 
He hurled the word at her as if it were 
a duplicate of the crushed letter. 
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Then he broke into a storm of nods 
and strode at her. ‘‘Here, come with 
me and be a witness of what I am about 
to do,” he said, with a sinister smile. 

His hand fell on her arm like a small 
sledge-hammer. It was aimed at her 
shoulder, but she was too tall for that. 
It slipped away, and, nodding re- 
peatedly, the owner of the great drap- 
ery establishment of Prince, Limited 
(ninety yards frontage in a principal 
street), marched his inches past her 
swellingly, across the hall, into another 
room, of which a clumsy, old-fashioned 
mahogany writing-table which had 
belonged to his grandfather was the 
chief article of furniture. The room 
was known as the library, although its 
bookshelves held nothing but ledgers— 
a strenuous lifetime’s record of business 
profits and losses. 

His face was now carmine with 
agitation. 

‘*T’ll teach him to do a thing like that 
without consulting me!’’ he exclaimed, 
as he fumbled in his pocket for his 
keys. 

Miss Sipcot stood anxiously in the 
background. It wasa situation without 
parallel in her experience of that 
methodical house. Mr. Prince was 
sometimes very cross (he even swore 
occasionally), but she had never known 
him get up from his breakfast like this. 
His hand shook as he unlocked a drawer 
—the drawer, in fact, as Miss Sipcot 
was quick to observe, containing his 
will in a long blue envelope. Miss 
Sipcot knew as much about this as it 
had pleased him to tell her—namely, 
that she was down in it for five hundred 
pounds and all the furniture, but not 
the silver. The silver was to go to his 
widowed sister in London, Mrs. Grey, 
the mother of the impudent young 
man who, it appeared, hoped to be 
married shortly, whether he (Obadiah) 
liked the young woman or not. a 

“Strike a match for me and come 
this way,” said Mr. Prince harshiy. 
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It was a tragic command, but Miss 
Sipcot obeyed him. He tore the will 
into four strips, envelope and all, 
held them to the lighted match in Miss 
Sipcot’s sacrificial hand, and finally 
tossed the bouquet of flames into the 
grate. 

‘“‘There!”’. he bellowed, as if com- 
forted at last. ‘‘You’ve seen me do it, 
and I’ll leave every penny to charity. 
You may go away now. I’m taking the 
ten o’clock train to London, but I shall 
be back this evening. Don’t argue with 
me, or I shall lose my temper. It’s 
the most ungrateful world I’ve ever had 
anything to do with. Tell Meeson to 
get the car out immediately. I am 
waiting for it, tell him. I shall call at 
the shop on my way to the station. 
That’s all. I must get my boots on.” 

Argue with him! As if anyone who 
knew him were ever likely to do that. 
But, shocked though she was, Miss 
Sipcot did make one brave effort to 
remind him about his uneaten break- 
fast and the bacon which she would 
quickly replace. She even ventured 
to say that his health would suffer if 
he went out with an empty stomach. 

‘‘Confound the bacon! And I don’t 
care whether I suffer or not. Just do 
as I bid you,” he thundered, after listen- 
ing to her with evident impatience and 
worse. 

She went, with a bowed head; and 
three minutes later Obadiah was in 
the car, with a purple-and-white wool 
wrapper to his neck, and well over- 
coated for the three hours’ May-day 
journey to town. 

He spent a few violent minutes at 
the shop, and left Mr. Keene, his 
general manager, whom he had cher- 
ished from the time he was a shop-boy, 
almost as upset in spirit as Miss Sipcot. 

“Like as not, Tom Keene,” he said, 
‘‘T shall dispose of my business in town 
in the course of the day, or at any rate 


"see the agents about putting it on the 


market. You may just as well be 
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prepared. I have excellent reasons for 
such a proceeding, but they have 
nothing to do with you. Good-morn- 
ing, Tom,” 

Little wonder that Mr. Keene whis- 
pered to himself as he stared after Mr. 
Prince, ‘‘The poor old governor must 
be off his head!’ when Obadiah charged 
away after this harrowing communica- 
tion. And none of his young ladies 
dared do more than glance at him 
as his red countenance passed between 
their counters, like a flaming bomb 
ready to explode again at any moment. 


For the first hour or so of the journey 
the old gentleman did little but fume. 
He had a first-class compartment to 
himself, and the solitude gave him a 
satisfying opportunity of telling the 
scenery photographs opposite to him, 
and the outside landscape whenever 
his glance wandered thither, what 
he thought about Lancelot Grey, his 
nephew. He said things also about 
Mary Grey, his sister, the independent 
young fool’s mother. It almost served 
Mary right. It was Time’s revenge 
upon her for distressing him (Obadiah) 
and their mother, with whom they 
both then lived a life of extreme regu- 
larity, by running away five-and-twenty 
years ago with a certain other young 
fool whose only aids to matrimony, 
so far as Obadiah could then see, 
were a conceited strut and the mad 
belief that he would always be able 
to earn ten pounds a week as an actor. 
That was what he was—a Hamlet, an 
Othello, or a Romeo, night after night— 
and similar nonsense, until he died of 
too much whisky. He despised drap- 
ers, even drapers in a large way—at 
least he gave Obadiah that impression 
—just as much as Obadiah scorned 
stage players. And he left nothing to 
his widow except some debts and a 
three-year-old boy. The widow and the 
boy had lived on Obadiah’s pocket ever 
since. Obadiah wanted the boy in the 
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shop when he was sixteen, but the boy 
wouldn’t think of it. He was a perfect 
specimen of a romantic Lancelot (such 
a name to put upon a lad, instead of 
honest John, James, or Obadiah!) 
and had taken to art. Obadiah had 
given him a grudging hundred pounds 
a year to help him to paint pictures that 
might sell, and this was the result! 
The ungrateful son of a discreditable 
father had got himself engaged to 
Heaven-only-could-tell what kind of a 
designing young female, and intended 
to marry her without a single previous 
“By your leave’ to him. And he 
proposed to support himself, his wife, 
and no doubt children, who would be 
sure to come fast enough, on his al- 
lowance of one hundred pounds per 
annum and nothing more, so far as 
Obadiah knew. 

Mr. Prince commented upon the 
situation loudly and forcibly while the 
train hurried him to town, and for an 
hour did not feel even the least in- 
clination to smoke. 

At length he wearied and lit a cigar, 
which disagreed with him because of 
his empty stomach. He opened the 
window and threw away the cigar, then 
folded his arms and gloomed stolidly 
with a growing sense of physical weari- 
ness, which, perhaps mercifully, ended 
in slumber. He was snoring like a pig 
in a nightmare when the ticket-col- 
lector roused him at Willesden Junction. 

Here, but not until the official urged 
him to do so, he alighted. He seemed 
hazy about things. He had forgotten 
that he had booked to Willesden only, 
meaning to settle during the journey 
whether he would first pour out some 
of his wrath upon his sister at High- 
gate, or take it all direct to Priests’ Lane 
and the young man. 

The ticket-collector’s intimation that 
he might catch an immediate train for 
Highgate seemed to clear his brain. 

“Up the steps, sir. But you must 
look sharp,’’ said the man. 
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At sixty-four, important persons like 
Obadiah do not care to be bustled by 
anyone except themselves—particularly 
when disagreeably conscious of a quite 
empty stomach. 

But Obadiah submitted, and caught 
the North London train, feeling—as 
one of his young ladies might have 
expressed it—absolutely rotten. An 
exasperated mind, a leaden, fluttering 
heart, panting lungs, and a general 
sense of exhaustion, all helped to make 
the short further journey to Highgate a 
miserable experience. He realized now 
and then that it was largely his own 
fault, because he had eaten nothing; 
but this fact, of course, only irritated 
him the more—for the wounds we give 
ourselves are bad to heal, as Shakespeare 
reminds us. It wasso seldom that he had 
just cause to blame himself for anything. 
Other people made mistakes, but not he. 

However, lie would soon get some food 
in the Caxton Road, where his sister 
lived very snugly, at his expense. He 
would say little until he had eaten. 
Afterwards there would be much to 
say. And when he had made Mary 
cry as she deserved to cry for having 
married such a husband as the late 
Hamlet fellow, and for having given 
him (Obadiah) such a thankless nephew 
as this Lancelot, he would go on to 
Priests’ Lane and administer some 
shocks to Lancelot, and—this was the 
cheering gist—particularly inform that 
young man that he might expect no 
more money per annum from him, and 
nothing at all after his death. The 
threat to Tom Keene about selling the 
drapery business could then be taken 
seriously into consideration, if he still 
felt so disposed. 

He drove in a taxi to Caxton Road. 
Some cold meat and salad (Mary made 
excellent salads), and a glass or two of 
wine—of these he had bright visions on 
the way. . 

But the bright visions did not 


materialize. A pert little blue-eyed 
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minx, with untidy hair, 2 smudged 
nose, and no cap, barred the way when 
he would have stepped in without a 
word, as his autocratic manner was on 
these Highgate visits. 

“Here, what do you want?” she 
challenged him, making two acute- 
angled triangles of her young arms to 
fill the door space. 

‘‘What do I want?’”’ Obadiah looked 
her up and down, and coldly mentioned 
his sister’s name. 

“‘She’s not in, nor she won’t be till 
ever so late,’’ announced the girl as if 
she were very glad about it. 

Continuing to eye her with plain dis- 
favor, Obadiah said ‘‘Indeed?” very- 
huskily. Disappointment added noth 
ing attractive to the effect of his pre- 
vious indignation. ‘‘I am Mr. Prince.” 

“Prince! All right. I'll tell her 
you’ve called,’’ said the girl, letting her 
arms’ triangles fall to pieces and turning 
away. 

‘*You’ll tell her I’ve called!’’echoed 
Obadiah with a slow smile of bitterest 
irony which gave his countenance a 
fresh kind of ugliness. ‘‘That’s ex- 
tremely obliging of you, I’m sure.” 

The girl liked neither his smile nor 
his irony. She was new to the Caxton 
Road and the metropolis, and her mis- 
tress had, very wisely, told her to be 
suspicious of strange callers, especially 
in her absence, and to behave according- 
ly. She determined to end the inter- 
view. 

‘*You’d better come again,” she said. 
“Sorry I can’t stand here any longer. 
I’ve other things to do.” And the 
door was shut, not at all gently, in 
Obadiah’s convulsing face. 

It was a reeling world then to the old 
gentleman for about a minute. He 
drew many short breaths before his 
shattered mind could decide what 
next to do. An absurd youthful im- 
pulse to dash his gloved fists through 
the glass door-panels and so force his 
way in was successfully overcome. 
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Opprobrious epithets suitable for such 
a hussy, whose wages came out of his 
pocket, trembled on his tongue unut- 
tered. Cruelly unkind thoughts about 
his sister Mary and her future income 
rushed to and fro in his brain. He 
gripped his umbrella as if to use it 
against an enemy. And still thus 
clutching it, half-raised as though to 
strike, he at length tottered away. 

His principal desire in life now was 
to get at his nephew as quickly as 
possible. His resentments all settled 
again upon this first cause of his pangs 
of that day. His bodily hunger was 
no longer insistent. It was his mind’s 
passion that craved a full meal now, not 
his stomach. Neither Mary nor the 
boy should touch another penny of 
his money after the next quarter-day. 
They were both to blame, but he by far 
the more; and a nice young fool he 
would be bound to look when Obadiah 
startled him with the intelligence that 
from the beginning of July he would 
have his mother to keep as well as 
himself. Not much room in such a 
programme for the wife he hoped to 
marry shortly. 

Obadiah tottered on. The Caxton 
Road was a quiet residential byway 
out of a main street. He did not know 
what an odd figure he cut. He glared 
grimly and gaspingly in front of him, 
and his short, quick steps were taken at 
an inclination which seemed to threaten 
him with a collapse upon his angry old 
face at any moment. But in the Cax- 
ton Road there was no one to notice 
him; and ke reached the busy main 
street at the end of the road without 
even the stare of a butcher-boy to do 
what it could to inform him that he 
was no ordinary object. 

Here a policeman by a lamp-post 
gave him just the one cue for his further 
movements that he needed. _ 


He jolted heavily against the man’s 
arm, which, with official instinct, at 
once proceeded to sustain him. 
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““A cab—a car—anything, officer!” 
Obadiah stammered. 
‘*What’s wrong, sir?” he was asked 


immediately. 
‘Get a me cab or a car—Holborn— 
Priests’ Lane, No. 14. I—I’’—— Oba- 


diah made a noise in his throat which 
might have been an attempt to laugh. 
‘“‘D’ye hear me, man?” he whispered, 
with a grimace of anxiety. 

““T see, sir,” said the man. He 
drew his own conclusions about Oba- 
diah’s red face, struggling speech, 
disinclination to stand without support, 
and almost dead-weight. ‘‘All right, 
sir.” He blew his whistle. ‘‘You’re 
not well, sir.” 

“That’s a lie. Quite well. Never 
better,’’ Obadiah retorted with a last 
gasp of energy. 

But it was Obadiah who was telling a 
lie, and he knew it dimly. He knew 
little else, however, and showed no 
interest in the small crowd which as- 
sembled, and smiled to see him hoisted 
and tipped into a second taxi. 

‘“‘What address did you say,’ sir?’ 
the youthful policeman asked coaxingly 
when Obadiah was seated in the car, 
and, with his tall hat tilted well back 
from his now vacant-eyed face, looked 
the very complete ideal of an old gentle- 
man who had had some drops too much, 
and was likely to be worse ere he was 
better. 

The question was repeated; then 
answered, very feebly: ‘‘ Nephew, Grey 
—Lance Grey—14 Priests’ Lane, Hol- 
born, London.” 

He tried to say something else, but 
the constable had heard enough. The 
driver received his instructions, winks 
were exchanged, and Obadiah sank 
lower into his corner at the first glide of 
of the car. 


And then gradually a generous ob- 
livion took complete charge of him. 
And even as he had been spared the 
shock of perceiving that he was a source 
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of amusement to those Highgate idlers, 
he was saved also from the pain of 
seeing his removal from the taxi to his 
nephew’s quarters in Priests’ Lane as 
others saw it. 

It was quite a business. The car 
could not get into that narrow alley- 
way of old dwellings; but, after inquiry 
at No. 14, helping hands bore Obadiah 
down the passage and up the Elizabeth- 
an stairs to Lancelot’s sitting-room on 
the second floor. There they left him. 
And there, not long afterwards, he 
opened his eyes, stared at the ceiling, 
turned his head and blinked at a bright 
fire very near to him, and then realized 
that he was extended upon a comfort- 
able sofa, with a green-and-red tartan 
plaid covering him chest-high. 

From the plaid his gaze roamed 
beyond to the windowed side of the 
room, thence to a bookcase in the 
corner between the window, and the 
fireplace, and so on to an oil-painting 
over the hearth. It was the portrait 
(head and shoulders) of an elderly 
gentleman with a fine resolute face, and 
he was held fast by it when a footstep 
heralded the approach of a very dif- 
ferent kind of face. 

**Oh, I’m so glad you’re better, Mr. 
Prince!” cried a sweet and cheery voice; 
and Obadiah found himself looking up 
at as pretty a girl as he had ever seen 
in his long life as an employer of girls, 
pretty and otherwise. 

“Yes, that you are!” said this pretty 
girl after brisk inspection of him. 
‘*How splendid! But you mustn’t be 
in any hurry to stir until you have 
had something. Can you fancy a 
little cup of beef-juice as a start, Mr. 
Prince?” she nodded encouragingly. 
‘*You must,’’ she added. 

She flitted away; and Obadiah’s 
attention reverted to the portrait. 
It absorbed him, this painting. He had 
never evenimagined himself like that;but 
was it possible that to others he was so 
handsome and striking an individual? 
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The idea was strangely, keenly stimu- 
lating. 

A smile stole to his lips, and was 
lingering there when the pretty girl 
returned with a tray. She sank down 
gracefully with it between him and the 
fire. A steaming little cup, a plate of 
exquisitely neat sandwiches, a small 
bottle of champagne—Obadiah saw 
these charms in her lap in this sweet 
attitude, and then took in thus closely 
her own charms of face. 

‘*My nephew, Mr. Grey—where”’ 
he began. 

But she wouldn’t have it. 

“You shall hear about everything 
after—not before, Mr. Prince,’’ she 
interrupted. ‘‘I’m going to feed you a 
spoonful at a time. Please let me. 
You may sit up after the soup. I 
believe it’s want of food, and nothing 
else, that has made you faint. Now— 


. please!’ 


But neither would he have this— 
yet. He awkwardly levered himself 
into a sitting posture. 

“Do you mean to tell me that I 
have fainted?”’ he blurted. 

‘“Yes; and you must lie down again 
at once, Mr. Prince,’’ said the pretty 
girl reprovingly. ‘‘It’s so naughty of 
you. I am a qualified nurse, and I 
know all about it. Now do be sen- 
sible!” 

‘‘ A—qualified nurse!’ Obadiah gasped 
the words. He seemed incredulous 
as well as shocked, but yielded to 
the gentle persuasion of her hand. She 
rearranged the cushions under his 
head, and then administered the first 
spoonful of beef-juice. 

Other spoonfuls followed. He was a 
subdued old gentleman during the 
process, but gulped the fluid with in- 
creasing eagerness, and an increasing 
interest in the pretty girl’s smiles and 
approving nods. And then she set 
him on a new tack of interest. 

‘‘Didn’t I tell you?” she asked. 
“Tt’s just simple hunger. I was sure 
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of it. I’ve felt like fainting myself 
when I’ve been without food for too 
many hours.”’ 

‘Good heavens, child!’’ exclaimed 
Obadiah. ‘‘How did you know that?” 
She looked so young as well as pretty 
thus dimpling at him above the spoon. 
The word ‘‘child’’ burst forth without 
thought. And he sat up after it so 
smartly, and looked so obstinate and 
strong now that she no longer opposed 
him. 

She rose instead. ‘‘I shall set a little 
table here, Mr. Prince; so don’t move,” 
she said. 

He was gazing at his portrait again 
when she brought the table. 

“T should have recognized you from 
that, even if I had not expected you,”’ 
she told him. 

‘*Recognized—expected! -You ex- 
pected me?”? murmured Obadiah, look- 
ing amiably bewildered. 

‘“‘Yes, because of the telegram that 
some one named Sipcot sent two or 
three hours ago. It said you had had 
no breakfast this morning. I’m so 
glad I opened it; but it was an appalling 
shock at first when those men had to 
carry you in. I’d got a real nice little 
dinner ready for you, though I say it 
myself; but I mustn’t talk like this 
yet. Lance says you hate chatterboxes. 
He and his mother are at Wimbledon 
trying to find a little house for us, but 
they’ll be back about tea-time. Now 
then.” a 

She arranged the table in front of 
him, and was about to cover his knees 
with a napkin; but he gently pushed 
this away, and stood up crowded with 
emotions. 

“Then you”’ he whispered. 

The pretty girl nodded, smiling and 
dimpling. ‘‘Please don’t be angry with 
me, Mr. Prince,” she pleaded thus 
archly. ‘‘Lance says you are certain 
to be—with both of us; but why should 
you be? I’m going to make him ever 
But, anyway, you 





such a good wife. 
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are not to worry about it yet. You 
must eat something. C-can you drink 
champagne, sir?”’ 

‘“‘Champagne!’’ Obadiah tried to be 
severe, but somehow it didn’t come off. 

‘‘Oh, I know what you think, Mr. 
Prince!’’ she exclaimed quickly. ‘It 
is extravagant; but I bought it for you 
out of my own pocket after the tele- 
gram this morning. I thought it would 
do you good. Besides, Lance’s luck 
yesterday that he told you about’””—— 

“His what?’ cried Obadiah with a 
new effort of sternness. ‘‘ Luck, you 
call it?” 

‘“Why, of course it was, Mr. Prince,”’ 
said-the pretty girl, opening her sunny 
eyes wide at him. ‘A hundred guineas 
for a portrait he can do perfectly well ina 
fortnight! And he says it’s bound to 
lead to others. There are such a lot 
of rich aldermen in the City, and Sir 
Peter Whicker is sure to show it to his 
friends, and then they’ll want to be 
done too. He was so taken with yours 
there, Mr. Prince. Hesaid—— ButI 
mustn’t tell you what he said; it’s so 
flattering to you and Lance. All he 
wants is as pleasing and truthful a work 
of art as that one. He said it looked 
so natural that it was certain to be 
truthful as well. And soitis. You’re 
just like that. eI should have known 
you anywhere. But how astonished 
you seem! It was in the postscript to 
Lance’s letter. Didn’t you read it?’’ 

Obadiah sat down. His thoughts 
were too conflicting for clear speech. 
With his chin and his right cheek in his 
hand, he listened to a little more of the 
pretty girl’s soothing chatter; watched 
her bring the tray to the small table; 
and only then, when she paused and 
glanced at him with sweet invitation in 
her eyes, did he know fully what he 
ought to do. He rose and said, “I 
believe your name is Louie, my dear.’’ 

““Yes, Mr. Prince. How nice of you 
to remember!’ she answered eagerly, 
looking prettier than ever. 
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And then, making an impressive 
business of it, he took her face in his 
hands and kissed her. 

“‘We must look at the best side of 
things, my dear Louie, that’s plain,”’ he 
said, with a voice-quaver or two after 
the kiss. ‘‘I account myself a good 
judge of character, and I think——-_ But 
where’s that champagne?”’’ 


The other two hours he spent in 
Louie’s society convinced him that he 
was right in his resolve thus to look at 
the best side of things; and it was a 
glad-hearted and in all respects well- 
feeling old gentleman who was then 
whisked away to Euston Station. If 
anyone could have persuaded him to 
break his word to Miss Sipcot about 
being at home again that evening, it 
would have been this pretty future 
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niece of his. But he was rock-firm in 
the matter. 

‘That earlier notion thrown at Tom 
Keene about disposing of his drapery 
business did not so much as re-enter his 
head even during the return journey in 
the train. But he thought a great deal 
about that absurdly impetuous destruc- 
tion of his will in the morning, and 
what he would do for these young folks 
before their marriage and after, begin- 
ning, of course, with a new will the next 
day. Also about Lancelot’s remark- 
able portrait of him, but not at all about 
Miss Sipcot’s rescue and perusal of the 
document which he had cast with such 
contumely into the bacon. This be- 
havior of Miss Sipcot was not the kind 
of deed he would have condoned or- 
dinarily. But circumstances quite ex- 
cused her upon the present occasion. 
Charles Edwardes. 
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Early in the war, at Dublin and again 
at the Guildhall, Mr. Asquith endeav- 
ored to express the purposes for which 
we had entered the war, and the objects 
for which we were ready to sacrifice, as 
he once put it, ‘‘the last man and the 
last farthing.’’ Those purposes and ob- 
jects were felt at the time by a vast ma- 
jority of the people of Great Britain to 
harmonize with the moral and religious 
fervor which were provoked at the out- 
set of the struggle by the onset on Bel- 
gium. But in course of time the Dublin 
speech became forgotten, and two or 
three formulas from the Guildhall speech 
came to be quoted, and requoted, and 
misquoted all over the world as the 
British war creed. Like other articles of 
faith, they were liable to diverse and 
contradictory interpretations, some of 
which, supported by numerous quota- 
tions from our Yellow Press, were freely 
used in Germany to build up a defensive 
psychology and to make the whole na- 


tion feel that there was no alternative to 
fighting on except political annihilation, 
if not actual extermination. For these 
reasons we have regretted over and over 
again that our Government did not 
see its way to put an end to misconstruc- 
tions, and to make it easy for the people 
and the ruling classes of Germany to re- 
pent of their military ideals. This view 
has found favor since the speech made 
on April 6th in the Reichstag by the 
German Chancellor. In a recent issue of 
the Times there appeared a letter from 
Lord Cromer, who speaks with unrivaled 
experience as the most successful of our 
diplomatists and administrators. The 
letter began with a quotation from the 
German Chancellor:— 


Let us suppose, I suggest, that Mr. 
Asquith sits down with me at table to 
examine the possibilities of peace, and 
Mr. Asquith begins with a claim for the 
definitive and complete destruction of 
Prussia’s military power. The conver- 
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sation would be ended almost before it 
began. To these peace conditions only 
one answer is left, and this answer our 
own sword must give. . . The enemy 
wants to destroy united free Germany. 
They wish to put Germany back to 
what she was during past centuries, a 
prey to the lust of domination of her 
neighbors and the scapegoat of Europe, 
beaten forever in the domain of eco- 
nomic evolution even after the war is 
over. That is what our enemies mean 
when they speak of the definite destruc- 
tion of Prussia’s military power. 


‘‘For three reasons,’’ observed Lord 
Cromer, ‘‘this remarkable utterance is 
worthy of attention. First, because it 
represents what the German Govern- 
ment wishes the rest of the world to be- 
lieve. Secondly, because it probably 
embodies what the vast majority of 
Germans themselves believe. Thirdly, 
because so long as the Germans con- 
tinue in this belief the difficulties of con- 
cluding peace will be almost insuper- 
able.”’ Lord Cromer, of course, dis- 
claims this interpretation, and points 
out that, even if the German armies 
could be completely vanquished, ‘‘it 
would be a fatal effort to endeavor to 
impose from without any internal re- 
forms on Germany.”’ He adds that ‘‘we 
need not, and should not, continue the 
struggle for mere military glory or to 
humiliate Germany, or, in the German 
Chancellor’s words, to obstruct the 
economic evolution of Germany.’’ What 
is chiefly necessary for peace, according 
to Lord Cromer, is that the Germans 
should show signs of ‘‘conversion,’”’ and 
of a readiness to re-enter the comity of 
civilized nations. 

Mr. Asquith’s speech to the French 
delegates does not carry us so far, but 
it constitutes an emphatic denial of any 
intention or desire on the part of the 
Allies to destroy or mutilate Germany. 
It clears away finally very many mis- 
understandings. The language he used 
in November, 1914, as he says, was mis- 
quoted by the Chancellor, and its ob- 
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vious meaning and intentions distorted. 
Here is what the Prime Minister said to 
our French guests:— 


Great Britain, and France also, en- 
tered the war not to strangle Germany, 
not to wipe her off the map of Europe, 
not to destroy or mutilate her national 
life, certainly not to interfere with, to 
use the Chancellor’s language, the free 
exercise of her peaceful endeavors. We 
were driven, both here and in France, 
to take up arms in order to prevent 
Germany (which for this purpose means 
Prussia) from establishing a position 
of military menace and dominance over 
her neighbors. On several occasions in 
the last 10 years Germany gave evidence 
of her intention to dictate to Europe by 
threat of war, and in violating the neu- 
trality of Belgium she proved that she 
meant to establish her ascendancy even 
at the price of a universal war, and of 
tearing up the basis of European policy 
as established by treaty. The purpose of 
the Allies in the war is to defeat that 
attempt, and thereby pave the way for 
an international system which will se- 
cure the principle of equal rights for all 
civilized States. As a result of the war, 
we intend to establish the principle that 
international problems must be handled 
by free negotiations on equal terms be- 
tween free peoples, and that this settle- 
ment should no longer be hampered and 
swayed by the overmastering dictation 
of a Government controlled by a mili- 
tary caste. That is what I mean by the 
destruction of the military domination 
of Prussia—nothing more, but nothing 
less. 


Mr. Asquith went on to develop the 
view that in this struggle we are ‘‘the 
champions not only of treaty rights, but 
of independent States, and the free de- 
velopment of the weaker countries.” 
As for the German Chancellor’s promise 
when peace comes to give ‘‘the various 
races the chance of free evolution along 
the lines of their mother tongue and of 
national individuality,” Mr. Asquith 
pertinently asked whether German 
Poland has had these advantages. As 
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for the Flemish race in Belgium, he 
rightly said that the sine qua non of the 
Allies is the restoration of the old Bel- 
gium, where Flemings and Walloons 
can work out their own salvation ac- 
cording to their own ideas. He also 
touched upon the German Chancellor’s 
contention that the submarine is a 
legitimate. measure of _ self-defense 
against our policy of using the command 
of the seas to starve Germany into sub- 
mission. The German Government, he 
reminded us, declared their intention of 
instituting a submarine blockade on 
February 4, 1915, whereas our measures 
of reprisal were not announced until 
March 11th. i 

Now the effect of these two speeches 
taken together is clearly helpful to the 
purposes so well defined by Lord Cromer. 
As the Manchester Guardian puts it, 
‘‘a new departure has been made.” 


For 20 months this most devastating 
of wars has been waged without any at- 
tempt on the part of the Governments 
involved to come to an understanding of 
their mutual aims. We make no ex- 
ception in respect of Herr von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg’s declaration of ‘‘readi- 
ness” on December 9th. That amounted 
only to an intimation that if the na- 
tions whom he considered beaten would 
approach him with proposals, he would 
be good enough to listen to what they 
had to say. Four months have passed 
since then, and the nations in question 
are distinctly further from being beaten. 
Under these circumstances, the Chan- 
cellor takes a fresh step. He outlines his 
own terms, and at the same time in- 
vites Mr. Asquith to explain the phrase 
which in his view would put all nego- 
tiations out of question. Mr. Asquith 
responds to the invitation, showing that 
the phrase does not bear the construc- 
tion put upon it, and, far from being 
a barrier to discussion, is quite recon- 
cilable with what the Chancellor him- 
self has to say about the ‘‘Europe of 
peaceful labor” which is, for all the na- 


tions concerned, to emerge out of the 


war. Thus there has been on both sides 
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a certain removal of primary obstacles 
which, at any rate, opens the way to 
further discussion. Germany must by 
this time have recognized that, though 
she can maintain the war to the point 
of destroying half the youth of Europe, 
she cannot make herself mistress of 
the Continent; she cannot shake the 
Alliance which her attempt has called 
into being. She will have to reckon with 
it in permanence as the defense of 
European liberty. At the same time, 
she is becoming aware that her own 
political structure was never threatened, 
and that when she has shown evidence 
of living neighborly with others, others 
will live neighborly with her. If these 
two truths have begun to permeate the 
German mind, then we can, for the first 
time since the war began, discern a new 
turn in the current of affairs. 


The position is, that every day thou- 
sands of brave men are being maimed or 
buried, and millions of capital are being 
used up in war. Is there any sign of 
an end to the military deadlock save 
through attrition of life or exhaustion? 
If all the reasonable hopes of new ter- 
ritory entertained by all the belliger- 
ents could be realized, few will be bold 
enough to say that the realization of 
these hopes would compensate for the 
agony and misery, present and to come, 
of a six months’ prolongation of the war. 
Nor must it be forgotten that every 
month which passes increases the risk 
of public insolvency on the Continent, 
which would assuredly plunge thousands 
of firms into bankruptcy and indefinitely 
postpone the commencement of eco- 
nomic recovery. The danger of popular 
revolutions as a result of the war was 
foreseen by Sir Edward Grey during 
the negotiations, and it is now the duty 
of statesmanship, at any rate, to see 
whether a settlement is possible be- 
fore a new Masque of Anarchy su- 
pervenes. Undoubtedly Mr. Asquith’s 
speech has brought the possibility 
of a settlement nearer, if the Ger- 
man people and the German Gov- 
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clare them to be, already in a mood to 
The Economist. 






ernment are, as neutral observers de- 





return, as Lord Cromer puts it, to the 
comity of nations. 





Great men inspire great tributes; 
but smaller offerings of a more homely 
fragrance may have their place by the 
empty bier when the ceremonies of 
death are over. Death brings the 
various phases of a life, its affections, 
achievements, values, into focus; and 
in that moment of salutation and fare- 
well when we stand recollecting, sor- 
rowing, and giving thanks, what was 
best and soundest in human relation- 
ship as between us and the dead comes 
to a momentary and ghostly blossom- 
ing. Too brief, indeed, is that good 
moment; we turn away, go back to the 
world, and, having paid our tribute, 
speak and think of other things. It is 
only for a very little while after the 
death of a man like Henry James that 
people will care to read or hear about 
him; although here and there some 
friendly soul will desire to turn back to 
the place of parting, if only to lay a 
bunch of violets in an empty place. 
Henry James has been described, 
because of his valor and sufferings for 
and with England in this hour, as a 
national hero. Surely that is not 
quite a fair way of describing him—if 
only because it challenges one’s sense 
of proportion. It does not seem the 
most illuminating way in which to speak 
of this quiet, sensitive man of heart 
and imagination, just because he suf- 
fered in the degree to which his equip- 
ment for suffering laid him open. In the 
little world of art Henry James was a 
great man; and in saying that the 
artist pays the highest tribute that he 
can. I say the little world of art, be- 
cause it is really a little world, in- 
calculably great as its influence may 
be. ._No one who looks round at life 
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today can very successfully pretend 
that the world of art and the spirit is 
particularly great or highly esteemed 
or deeply believed in and regarded by 
the human race. It is a small, and in 
these days even an obscure company, 
but in it Henry James was truly great. 
True, a man may be a hero without 
desiring to be one, nor does a taste for 
heroics qualify a man for that crowning 
title. But one almost ventures to say 
that it is the last kind of thing that 
dear old Henry James would have 
wished to be called. His was a pro- 
foundly sensitive soul, shrinking from 
contacts, veiling and veiling itself in 
dew-lighted webs that were gossamer 
to the touch of affection, but opaque 
to the common view. I doubt if there 
were three men in London among the 
many who loved him, and whom he 
loved, with whom Henry James was 
entirely at his ease. He was more com- 
pletely at ease with certain women— 
not necessarily the cleverest women of 
his circle, but perhaps the most woman- 
ly and understanding; old friends whose 
familiar company fitted him like an easy 
garment, by whom his sensitiveness was 
never alarmed, and who could take 
easily and gracefully, yet not ob- 
trusively, their intellectual place at his 
feet and their women’s place in his 
heart. 

There was something almost amus- 
ing in the little embarrassments of 
cordial relationship with Henry James. 
He was one who put into words far 
more successfully than most men what 
he really felt and thought; and even if 
you knew what he felt and thought he 
would not allow you to take it for 
granted, but, with whatever labors and 
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pains, would insist upon getting it 
accurately and wonderfully said. That 
really was one of the most interesting 


things about him. People grow care- | 


less as they grow older; they use a kind 
of conversational shorthand, or they 
simply content themselves with com- 
monplaces or cliches. Henry James 
wished always that his speech should 
express his mind; and as his mind was 
not in the least like other people’s, 
neither was his speech. 

Here, in a letter addressed to a friend 
who had written something about him, 
is an example of the way Henry James 
said what most men, if they had said 
anything at all, would have scribbled 
in a few conventional phrases:— 

‘*How can I not express to you my 
lively appreciation of your beautiful 
remarks on my somewhat abortive (as 
I felt at the time) contribution to the 
Browning affair on Tuesday?—and 
this, even though such candor and 
gratitude must rather resemble that of 
a child with his mouth too replete with 
strawberry jam to be able (or to need) 
to attest with words that strawberry 
jam is the finest thing in the world. 
I still smack my lips over the splendid 
great spoonful that you have publicly 
administered to me, and can only say 
that—well, that the taste is delicious. 
Let me add that you cheer me up 
as against my considerably depressed 
sense that my subject (that view of a 
particular aspect that I had to choose— 
R. B. in general being much too large 
an order—) was essentially thankless 
and technical, too utterly literary to be 
comprehended by a promiscuous and 
largely female multitude. I felt myself 
really demoralized and inaudible before 
I had half done with it. But I rejoice 
that I reached you and a few others, 
and shall presently try to reach you in 
particular again—to effect a further com- 
munion with your happy intelligence.” 

That letter, if you look closely at it, 
is as exact in its phraseology as a legal 
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document—the kind of document that 
is really meant to define and not to 
obscure the exact meaning of something. 
It was so with his speech and it is 
so in his books. Mr. Gosse, in his 
fine words of tribute the other day, 
spoke of our proclaiming to the ‘‘sen- 
sual world” the true importance and 
value of Henry James’s work. I quite 
agree; and although the ‘‘sensual world’’ 
thinks that it cannot read Henry 
James because he is too involved and 
obscure, I would assure the sensual 
world that the obscurity is not in 
Henry James’s mind, but in its own. 
And I will even dare to say that there 
is a sense in which the books of Henry 
James are simple books, and that what 
appear to be mere convolutions of style 
are the authentic processes of a man’s 
mind reaching from one idea to another. 
If you will take Henry James’s hand, 
and surrender your mind to his mind, 
and let him lead you, he will make his 
meaning plain to you; he will not spare 
himself trouble, and it is only attention 
and not trouble that he will exact from 
you. Such writing is the most per- 
fectly sincere writing in the world, 
because it expresses its meaning and 
only its meaning—nothing more nor 
less; and in that sense it is simple. 
Incidentally, what he has to express is 
nearly always deeply interesting; and 
even the sensual world would find it so, 
if it would pay attention. 

But when one has said all that one 
can possibly say about Henry James’s 
writing, one is far from having ac- 
counted for him altogether. There 
remains that other real part of him 
that was intimate and personal, that he 
did not express in any book—the fact, 
in short, that he was a dear old man, 
with a warm heart and exquisite man- 
ners, that he could dislike things and 
shrink from them with an intenseness 
happily equal to that with which he 
could love and draw near to them. We 
must remember, for our comfort, that 
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such natures live more largely and fully 

than the less sensitive; and that for 

what they suffer they are indomnified 

by delicate, secret, and intense happi- 
The English Review. 













nesses, as well as by the visions and 
Pisgah views that cheer and give direc- 
tion to an often weary and sorrowful 
way. 

Filson Young. 





In all combats, whether they be 
those of the prize-ring or the battle- 
field of warring nations, there is nothing 
more important than to daunt your 
enemy. In the last resort war is a 
contest of will-power. Each side is 
trying to impose its will on the other 
side. But in order to accomplish this 
nothing is more important than to 
inspire your antagonist with despair. 
The process of being daunted is, of 
course, not instantaneous. It is a state 
of being. It varies in kind and in 
degree. He who feels daunted one 
day may have his spirit revived the 
next by some blunder on the part of his 
foe. To speak generally, however, men 
and peoples are subdued by the gradual 
growth in their minds of a feeling of 
hopelessness, of an overwhelming, over- 
mastering fate. There are signs, small 
just now but still unmistakable, that 
the Germans, an emotional, impres- 
sionable, and essentially metaphysically 
minded people, are beginning to be 
thus daunted. What is affecting them 
is their growing belief in, we had almost 
said terror of, the stubbornness of 
the British people. Their leaders a 
year or two ago were wont to tell them 
that the old English stubbornness had 
disappeared, that in this respect we 
were a changed people, and that no 
one need trouble himself with the tales 
about the bull-dog race which, having 
once taken hold, never let go. Now 
the whisper is beginning to run through 
Germany that this was a fatal error, 
that English stubbornness is still a fact 
which must be reckoned with, and that 


“STUBBORNNESS, STUBBORNNESS, AND AGAIN 
STUBBORNNESS.” 





the English, in spite of their apparent 
mixture of apathy, good temper, and 
what the Germans would call ‘“‘soft- 
ness,’’ due to a generation of sloth and 
ease, are still a stubborn people. The 
Germans hear stories of business men in 
London talking quite calmly of the war 
lasting another three or four years, and 
making preparations accordingly. The 
English, after having been unduly 
optimistic for a year and a half, now 
recognize that the war is going to be ° 
‘greatly prolonged” and have made up 
their minds to endure it. Dr. John- 
son said that any man could write 
poetry if only he set himself doggedly 
to it, and the British have set them- 
selves doggedly to winning the war. 
This talk is not, of course, allowed to 
get into the papers, but nevertheless 
it is permeating the upper circles of 
Germany, and especially those of light 
and leading. 

Curiously enough, if we heard such 
things of our enemies, the effect pro- 
duced would be slight. But then we are 
not, as are the Germans, a calculating 
race. We have the qualities of our 
defects, and one of those qualities is 
not to be particularly impressionable 
as to reports. Again, we are not very 
quick logicians. We do not the mo- 
ment we have got a new set of prem- 
ises draw new conclusions. English- 
men may have the major and the 
minor premises thrown slap into their 
faces, and yet contentedly refrain 
from constructing a syllogism. Indeed, 
the Englishman’s attitude towards logic 
in practical things is always slightly 
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cynical. ‘‘That is all very well,” he 
argues; ‘“‘but wait a little, and I dare 
say it will all turn out quite dif- 
ferent.”” The syllogism runs away with 
the German. Therefore he is very apt 
to be either unduly elated or unduly 
depressed by a logical forecast. His 
mind is daunted by it if it is unfavor- 
able. In view of this, it is not our duty 
merely to be stubborn, but to let our 
foes and the world in general realize 
that we are stubborn. As to the result 
of the war, of course, no man of British 
race has any doubts whatever. General 
Grant was prepared ‘‘to fight it out 
on these lines all summer.’”’ We are 
quite prepared, if necessary, to fight it 
out for three or four years. Indeed, 
this stubbornness of mind has become 
so much of a commonplace to our 
people that they do not trouble to talk 
about it. Men and women here are of 
course as anxious as ever to finish the 
war, but stubbornness has entered into 
their very souls. Many of the phenom- 
ena that surprise and bewilder external 
observers come from this universal 
stubbornness. A year ago, before the 
nation had got its mind set, people 
were apt to grow greatly excited over 
stories of slowness in the production of 
munitions or in obtaining men. They 
were afraid that somehow or other the 
war might be over before this or that 
supply had come to hand or some par- 
ticular act of preparation had been 
accomplished. Now all such matters 
are taken much more calmly. No one 
of course feels indifferent about delay, 
but there is a general sense that a few 
weeks lost or gained do not really mat- 
ter very much since the war is bound to 
last for a long time yet. Stubbornness 
always involves a certain slowness. 
The stubborn animal, the horse or dog 
that cannot be conquered by blows, 
is not an animal with which we associate 
speed in action. At present the full 
menace of our stubbornness has only 
reached the leaders of the German 


people or the more far-seeing critics of 
the war, but very soon it will spread 
downwards. 

As an example of how far the dread 
of our stubbornness will carry the 
German mind, we may quote a remark- 
able passage from Herr Maximilian 
Harden’s paper, the Zukunft, published 
recently in the Daily Express. The 
alert German publicist, with a sudden- 
ness which is not a little significant, 
has come to the conclusion that the 
world ought to kiss and make friends. 
It is true that he says nothing about 
British stubbornness; but though the 
word is not there, the dread of the 
thing ‘‘hangs sequestered”’ in his words. 
The discovery of some new fact has 
clearly brought him to his conclusion, 
and that fact is the stubbornness of the 
British people. Here are his words:— 


In spite of almost uncountable 
victories, in spite of the fact that our 
land is free from enemies, that our 
armies occupy an area about as large 
as the United Kingdom—in spite of all 
that, we think that the war is a cruel 
misfortune, the recurrence of which 
must be prevented by all possible 
means. In spite of a sentence pro- 
nounced by chance but sufficiently re- 
gretted (Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg’s 
statement to Sir Edward Goschen 
about the ‘‘scrap of paper’”’), we want 
treaties to be respected and the rights 
of the powerful and of the weak never 
to be interfered with again. Let us 
come to the conclusion that the war 
was a mistake, made not by one, but 
by all (though not equally by all), 
and you will find Germany ready to 
organize the peace of Europe. The 
hour has come for the Kaiser and 
Chancellor to state their war aims. Our 
enemies are afraid that after the war 
Germany will continue to arm _ her- 
self and prepare other wars. This 
would mean an attempt to world-rule, 


_and would bring all those who would 


sign peace with us in deadly danger. 
This will never be. Nobody will re- 
member this war with pleasure. Let 
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us end it, and organize peace. To 
hush up this desire for peace because it 
would prove our weakness is folly. 
Germany has learned the mysterious 
ways of Providence. 


Once more—in spite of their adroitness, 
those are the words of a daunted man, 
and of a man daunted by his sense of 
the stubbornness of the British people. 
It is arguable, no doubt, that Herr 
Harden is not a representative German, 
and that to assert that the German 
people are daunted because he is is to 
make a capital error in political diagno- 
sis. We do not agree. Of course Herr 
Harden, like all eager-minded pub- 
licists, tends to be a long way ahead 
of his audience. Experience, however, 
shows that in many ways his mind, 
though it works fast, works very much 
on national lines. Indeed, it might 
almost be true to say that what Herr 
Harden thinks today Germany will 
think tomorrow. When people begin 
to say: ‘‘We are hitting our heads 
against a brick wall; let us kiss the wall 
and make friends,” it is not difficult to 
realize the position. 

We cannot leave Herr Harden’s 
peace plea without entering a protest 
against his assumption that ‘‘nobody 
will remember this war with pleasure.’ 
There are thousands of people here who 
will do so. They will remember it as 
the greatest example ever recorded 
of the victory of truth, justice, and 
liberty over tyranny, cruelty, and lust. 
If that is not a thing to remember with 
pleasure, we know not where it is to be 
found. Though there must be tears 
for the noble dead, our hearts will 
always’ feel a throb of pride and pleas- 
ure when we recall that they died for a 
cause so glorious. 

The attitude of the British people, 
war-worn, war-weary if you like, but 
stubborn and dogged almost beyond 

The Spectator. 
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belief, was seen in prophetic vision by a 
great English poet some sixty years ago. 
What is more, his vision of Britain as 
the weary but indomitable Titan came 
to him while he was writing of the 
keenest brain which was ever born on 
German soil, the brain of Heine, and 
while he was trying to make his coun- 
trymen understand the meaning of 
German culture and German Geist— 
the flower that had so fair a bud but 
which has ended in so gross a canker. 
Matthew Arnold described how Heine 
had lashed our ignorance, our stupidity, 
and our self-satisfaction. The English 
poet, in effect, approved and endorsed 
the criticism, and warned us of the 
lessons we could learn, and ought to 
learn, from Germany. Then, as it 
were, unconsciously realizing that the 
very stubbornness he condemned would 
be our salvation, he broke off into 
the well-known invocation—one which, 
however, can never be trite and cannot 
be quoted too often:— 


So thou arraign’st her, her foe; 
So we arraign her, her sons. 
Yes, we arraign her! but she, 
The weary Titan! with deaf 
Ears, and labor-dimm’d eyes, 
Regarding neither to right 

Nor left, goes passively by, 
Staggering on to her goal; 
Bearing on shoulders immense, 
Atlantean, the load, 

Well-nigh not to be borne, 

Of the too vast orb of her fate. 


The “Titan” may have been weary, 
the ‘‘orb of her fate” too vast, but she 
reached her goal because of her stub- 
bornness of heart. She has always 
reached her goal, and what she has 
done in the past she will do in the future. 
‘*Stubbornness, Stubbornness, and again 
Stubbornness’’—that is the sign in 
which we shall conquer, and deserve to 
conquer. 
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There are, it is believed, people who 
cannot understand the use of biblio- 
graphical lists. If they cannot read a 
book, they would rather not hear of its 
existence. To such folk the product of 
the odds and ends of leisure of a Jesuit 
Father during many years—a critically 
annotated, carefully classified list of 
novels dealing with all the various 
phases of life in Ireland, from prehis- 
toric times down to the present day— 
will seem but a craze. Yet—as the house- 
maid may have said when she built a 
fire out of Carlyle’s first part of The 
French Revolution—there are other uses 
for books than to be read; other uses 
for novels than to fill an idle hour. The 
British Museum Catalogue, or Mudie’s 
latest list, may serve to remind us which 
books any given author has written. 
This helps us when what we want is (a) 
another volume by the man whose stories 
have interested us; (b) to study, per- 
haps for style, the whole product of 
any one author or school of authors. 
But what will enlighten us if we are in- 
terested in (x) human relationships and 
social environment in a particular place; 
(y) the ways of everyday life, the ‘‘so- 
cial scenery,” at a particular period; or 
(z) the habits of life and speech of a 
particular social stratum? In the hun- 
dred thousand or so of extant novels in 
the English language, to say nothing of 
the contributions of France, Germany, 
Russia, and Italy—there is buried a 
vast amount of observation and criti- 
cism, not only, as we are accustomed to 
say, of ‘human nature,’’ but also of its 
social environment at all ages and in all 
parts of the world. Of course it is often 
badly done, with great lack of accuracy 
and insight. Yet the sociologists have 
learned to use, not so much as sources of 
exact information but as glimpses into 
regions that would otherwise count as 
unexplored, much unpromising material, 


such as travelers’ tales and missionary 
experiences, nursery rhymes and chil- 
dren’s games, hallucinations and dreams, 
even haunting memories and obstinate 
prepossessions. It is time that a stand 
‘was made on behalf of the value, as 
scientific material, of works of fiction. 
The novel—taken in bulk and scien- 
tifically digested—affords stuff in the 
nature of descriptive sociology far more 
valuable than the elaborate collections of 
newspaper cuttings to which Herbert 
Spencer applied that term. 

Where shall we turn if we want to 
know something about Ireland? There 
are, of course, the Parliamentary Blue- 
books—not that these tell the truth, any 
more than do the novels, for have we 
not been officially informed that there 
are no facts in Ireland? The histories 
are, to put it mildly, at least as partisan 
as the statistics. The serious accounts 
of travelers in Ireland are as unsatis- 
fying as the guide-books. Moreover, all 
these efforts to convey to our minds 
‘‘what Ireland is like’’ fail just because 
they omit the little things of which all 
life is made up—the momentary phases 
of color and human feeling out of which, 
in unbroken succession, human existence 
is actually constituted. Instead of these 
transient flashes, which alone are ‘‘real.”’ 
the officials, the historians, the guide- 
book writers, the statisticians, and for 
the most part also the travelers, give us 
generalizations and abstractions. These, 
too, though they correspond to no single 
thing that ever was on land or sea, may 
be ‘‘real’’ in their own way, but they 
have the defect, as material, of being 
secondhand; useful and ‘“‘true” for 
the purposes for which they were made, 
but not very serviceable, because neither 
exhaustive nor directed towards any 
other than their own ends, for allowing 
us to gain from them any adequate no- 
tion of what life in Ireland really is. 
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For this notion we must go to fiction; 
and, be it added. learn how to use fiction, 
like an exquisite fossil in road material, 
for a purpose other than that for which 
it was invented. Naturally it is not al- 
ways the best novel that yields the most 
useful sociological material. There are 
novelists who, in this way, have builded 
better than they knew—-still more, 
than either their publishers or their 
literary reviewers ever knew! 

Father Brown gives us, quite impar- 
tially, good novels and bad, Protestant 
libels on the Catholic Church and Cath- 
olic abuse of Protestant social life, his- 
torical novels extending over more than 
twenty centuries, novels seditious and 
revolutionary and novels ‘‘ High Tory” 
and Imperialist, sentimental novels, 
humorous novels, comic novels, novels of 
adventure and novels of mysticism, nov- 
els about Ulster and novels about Cork, 
novels about Dublin Society and Vice- 
regal functions, and novels about Arran 
and Achil and the Wicklow Mountains. 
It seems as if every part of Ireland, every 
period of Irish history, every stratum of 
Irish Society, every industry or occupa- 
tion of the people who live in Ireland, 
every phase of their character and every 
contour and shade of color of the scenery 
amid which they live, must be repre- 
sented in the couple of thousand novels 
thus analyzed and annotated. Quite 
rightly, he does not include any books 
merely because they were written by 
Irishmen or published in Ireland. They 
must be about Ireland, by whomsoever 
or wherever they have been written or 
published. Unfortunately he excludes 
fiction that is in verse and fiction that is 
in dramatic form—hence the regrettable 
omission of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s John 
Bull’s Other Island, as well as the writ- 
ings of Synge and “A. E.” But, take it 
all in all, one can imagine no more val- 
uable ‘“‘source-book”’ of Irish sociology 
than this volume. 

One heartily wishes that similar lists 
could be compiled of novels illustrative 
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of human life and its social environ- 
ment in other places. Of historical nov- 
els there are indeed useful chronological 
and national guides (by Nield, Buckley, 
and Williams and Baker). If we want 
to read the novels describing life under 
the Norman Kings, life during the Cru- 
sades, life under the Black Death, life 
in the reign of Elizabeth, life at the 
Court of Charles the Second—quite the 
best way of getting a vision of these 
times—we can without difficulty dis- 
cover their authors, titles, and dates. 
But there is, so far as is known to the 
present writer, no list available of novels 
describing human life and its social en- 
vironment in particular places. Yet 
anyone proceeding to Burma or Java, 
Natal or Japan, Argentina or the 
Bahamas, would do well to read 
on the voyage out all such books 
that he can discover. The Vic- 
toria League might consider the de- 
sirability of preparing such a bibliog- 
raphy of the novels dealing with the 
several parts of the British Empire. 
With the Jungle Folk, by E. D. Cuming, 
gives the stranger a better idea of Burma 
than all the guide-books and histories— 
just as Rudyard Kipling’s Kim has 
brought home India to millions who 
could never read James Mill or even Sir 
Alfred Lyall. There ought to be such a 
list compiled for each county and bor- 
ough in Great Britain, giving the novels 
that have in any way pictured the local 
life. The Five Towns, which Mr. Ar- 
nold Bennett has compelled ali the Eng- 
lish-speaking world to know, are not 
the only places enshrined in fiction. 
Why has not an ingenious Londoner 
given us a Besantine London, being a 
guide to the sociological descriptions of 
the different quarters of the Great City 
to which, in his long series of novels, 
Sir Walter Besant devoted so much 
minute care? 

It ought to be the duty of those in 
charge of every Public Library to com- 
pile a bibliography of the novels dealing 
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with its county, whilst a suitable selec- 
tion of them ought to be in the local 
school libraries. One result of such topo- 
graphical guides to fiction would be to 
teach our novelists not to cling so des- 
perately to a few places—the West- 
end of London, Brighton, the Riviera, a 
shooting in Scotland—which seem to 
fascinate the majority of them into a 
deadly monotony of social background. 
If they realized how few people had yet 
written about Keighley or Kiddermin- 
ster, they might perchance betake them- 
selves to these untrodden fields. Mr. 
St. John Ervine’s fine novel, Mrs. Mar- 
tin’s Man, gains greatly from its being 
incidentally a social vision of Donagha- 
dee. 

Then we need a bibliography of fic- 


tion classified according to the social 
The New Statesman. 
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strata and industrial tissue described. 
Where are the novels about ‘‘ business,’’ 
from all the mysteries of ‘“‘the City” 
down to the romance of the small shop- 
keeper? To what books are we to turn 
for ships and seafaring, for the life of 
the railway and the canal ,for the strange- 
ly fascinating lead miners, for the great 
Co-operative Movement, for the so- 
ciology of the country banker? All this 
‘Descriptive Sociology,’’ of which a 
great deal more exists than any one of 
us remembers, needs cataloguing and 
classifying. What enterprising pluto- 
crat will endow this intelligent bibliog- 
raphy? What patriotic publisher will 
set to work upon it after the Peace a 
displaced munition worker or a disabled 
soldier? 


Sidney Webb. 
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Louis Heft’s ‘‘Holders of Railroad 
Bonds and Notes: Their Rights and 
Remedies” (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
comes near to being an encyclopedia 
of information regarding railroad finan- 
cing, the conditions which determine 
the intrinsic value of railroad securities 
and the rights of security-holders 
through all the changes incident to re- 
organizations, consolidations, mergers, 
receiverships, foreclosures and other 
legal proceedings. It is doubtless true, 
as Mr. Heft intimates in his Preface, 
that the great majority of those who 
invest in railroad bonds and notes do 
not trouble themselves even to read 
their securities, much less to acquaint 
themselves with their rights under 
them; and it is only when there is a 
default in interest or some question 
of reorganization arises that they feel 
any concern as to their rights and reme- 
dies. It is to anticipate these emergen- 
cies and to give the needed information 
while it may still be of service that 
Mr. Heft has prepared this volume. 


The several chapters treat of the rights 
and remedies of security holders with 
relation to the various kinds of railroad 
bonds and notes; and with relation to the 
mortgage or deed of trust, the trustee- 
ship, the foreclosure of the mortgage, the 
receivership, the assets of an insolvent 
railroad company, and the reorganiza- 
tion of the company. A full index 
facilitates reference. 


Roland G. Usher’s ‘‘The Challenge 
of the Future’’ (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
is a consideration of present conditions 
and future possibilities in their relation 
to the United States and to “American 
policy, not less serious or thought-com- 
pelling than Mr. Usher’s previous works 
on ‘‘Pan-Germanism”’ and ‘‘Pan-Amer- 
icanism.’’ Mr. Usher explains in his 
Preface that, by the title of his book he 
means to indicate the manner in which 
our own posterity may call us to ac- 
count for our stewardship of American 
interests; and he rightly adds that ‘‘We 
may die unto ourselves, but we must 
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live for posterity.”” He aims, in this 
volume, to outline the most consistent 
national policy, and that which is most 
expedient in view of our economic dis- 
abilities and disorganized administra- 
tive and industrial fabrics, and most 
feasible in the light of European inter- 
ests and ambitions. He argues for 
the abandonment or material modifica- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine, for con- 
cessions to the aspirations of Japan, 
for a more vigorous policy toward Mex- 
ico and for an alliance with Great Brit- 
ain; and he reviews, in a keenly 
critical temper but not unfairly, some 
of the vagaries of American diplomacy. 
The national perils to which he calls 
attention are not less real because they 
are so little appreciated either by our 
statesmen or by ‘‘the man in the 
street.” At the threshold of his dis- 
cussion he states the case very truly 
when he says that the immediate dan- 
ger to the safety and future prosperity 
of this country lies in ‘‘the unwilling- 
ness of the American people to believe 
the incredible”; and that the extent of 
our present incredulity has nourished a 
sense of security at the expense of a 
proportionately tremendous reaction 
later, and all this because we have not 
been accustomed to thinking in inter- 
national terms or estimating interna- 
tional conduct by international inter- 
ests. As to the American unwilling- 
ness to believe the incredible, it is the 
incredible which is being worked out 
before our eyes on the battlefields of 
Europe in a world-wide war which would 
have seemed impossible a few years 
ago. This is a book which serious-minded 
Americans will not dismiss lightly. 


At least one little sermon lurks in 
every novel of Basil King’s and there 
are three or four in ‘“‘The Side of the 
Angels,’’ without counting its pervad- 
ing lesson, taken from Burns’s apo- 
phthegm, 

‘‘What’s done we partly may compute, 

But never what’s resisted.” 
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Its scene is one of those old-fashioned 
New England regions inhabited for 
generations by the same families, with- 
out much change in their relative 
social position, until urban encroach- 
ment suggests new methods of making 
money to some of them, change of 
fortune evolves many ambitions, and 
active tragedy breaks in upon the flat 
tranquillity of equality. Then two 
brothers belonging to one of the lucky 
families are attracted by a gardener’s 
daughter, the lovely scion of one of 
those stocks upon which all the winds 
of heaven blow roughly, without de- 
stroying their recuperative power, and 
the consequent quarrel is fatal to the 
younger. The women connected with 
them suffer in a thousand ways, but 
nearly all of them emerge from their 
troubles improved and strengthened. 
The exception is a mildly absurd lady 
unsuspected of being the vicious ele- 
ment in the community life, but really 
neutralizing the good works of many of 
her fellow citizens. By slow grada- 
tions the story ascends to a brilliant 
climax and its last hundred pages are 
luminous in substance and in style. 
In the early chapters, one is initiated 
into the fascinating mysteries of a 
hothouse, and as Mr. King is a loving 
student of the constellations, the poetry 
of nature surrounds most of its inci- 
dents and many of its passages should 
be reviewed, as one studies fine pictures. 
‘The Side of the Angels” is even better 
than ‘‘ The Inner Shrine.” Harper & Bros. 


The small boy asks ‘‘Why?” and Ruth 
O. Dyer has written ‘‘ That’sWhy Stories’ 
to relieve his distracted parents. They are 
pleasant little tales of fairies, brownies, 
frogs, toads, fireflies, elves, flowers, and 
trees, with page pictures,a water-lily cover 
and jacket, end-papers by Lester M.Chace 
and a colored frontispiece by John Goss. 
The little morals are very slyly introduced, 
but each tale carries its lesson unspoken 
but perceptible to any child. Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. 





